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a 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Traditions of Lancashire. By J. Roby, 
M.R.S.L. 2 vols. in royal 8vo. (proofs and 
etchings), royal 8vo. (India proofs), and| 

_ demy 8vo. London, 1829. Longman, Rees, 
Orme, Brown, and Green. | 

Tuat this work should be given to the public | 

with several forms of embellishment, is a| 

matter of gratulation to the lovers of the fine 
arts; for, as we intimated in our slight notice 
of the impressions of the plates, (Literary 

Gazette, No. 661), the engravings by E. Finden, 

from drawings by G. Pickering, are of a 

character to attract no common share of popular 

favour. And to these, if we add the spirit 
and beauty of some head-pieces designed by 

Frank Howard, and admirably cut in wood by 

§. Williams and Branston, we tell a tale of 

such ornaments as few volumes with which we 

are acquainted can boast. 

In other, and, to the literary world, more 
important respects, we are very much pleased 
with this performance, which we trust is only 
the beginning of a long series of traditions of a 
similar kind ; being convinced public encourage- 
ment will always reward (as it has even already 
done in the present instance) such spirited un- 
dertakings to illustrate the olden legends of our 
forefathers, the interesting events that do not 
find their way into common history, and the 
local circumstances that, though they con- 
stimte the wonders of particular places and 
circles, are not the less deserving of being 
generally known and appreciated. There is 
indeed a delightful novelty in Mr. Roby’s plan. 
Imbued with a taste for the picturesque scenery, 
the antique buildings, and the ancient lore, 
-with which his native county abounds, he has 
set himself to rescue their remains from the 
oblivion into which, it is strange enough, the 
fast advance of information is only the more 
rapidly plunging them. With a little light we 
see the objects of previous darkness; but pour 
in a full flood, and they are utterly dissipated. 
And we are of those who would preserve the 
recollections of such objects; and we cordially 
thank the author for what he has here done in 
this respect. But he so well explains his 
purpose in his preface, that we take leave to 
quote it, instead of pressing our own ent. 

“In the northern counties,” he says, “ and 
more particularly in Lancashire, the great 
arena of the Stanleys during the civil wars,— 

the progress and ul issue of his 
cause was but too confidently anticipated by 

Charles Stuart, and the scene especially of 

those strange and unholy proceedings in which 

the ‘ Lancashire Witches’ rendered themselves 

80 famous,—it may readily be imagined that a 

number of interesting legends, anecdotes, and 

scraps of family history, are floating ‘about, 
hitherto preserved chiefly in the shape of oral 
‘tradition. The antiquary, in most instances, 
rejects the information that does not present 
itself in the form of an authentic and well- 
attested fact ; and legendary lore, in particular, 





he throws aside, as worthless and unprofitable. 


The author of the * Traditions of Lancashire,’ 
in leaving the dry and heraldic pedigrees which 
unfortunately constitute the great bulk of those 
works that bear the name of county histories, 
enters. on the more entertaining, though some- 
times apocryphal narratives, which exemplify 
and embellish the records of our forefathers. 
A native of Lancashire, and residing there 
during the greater part of his life, he has been 
enabled to collect a mass of local traditions, 
now fast dying from the memories of the in- 
habitants. It is his object to perpetuate these 
interesting relics of the past, and to present 
them in a form that may be generally ac- 


ceptable, divested of the dust and dross in 

which the originals are but too often dis. 

to appear worthless and unin- 
* » 


figured, so as 
Viting. : 

“A work of this nature, embodying the 
material of our own island traditions, has not 
yet been attempted ; and the writer confidently 
hopes that these tales may be found fully capable 
of awakening and sustaining the peculiar and 
high-wrought interest inherent in the legends 
of our continental neighbours. Should they 
fail of producing this effect, he requests that it 
may be attributed rather to his want of power 
to conjure up the spirits of past ages, than to 
any want of capabilities in the subjects he has 
chosen to introduce. To the local and to the 
general reader, to the antiquary and the un- 
initiated, to the admirers of the fine arts and 
embellishments of our literature, he hopes his 
labours will prove acceptable; and should the 
plan succeed, not Lancashire alone, but the 
other counties may, in their turn, become the 
subject of similar illustrations. The tales are 
arranged chronologically, forming a somewhat 
irregular series from the earliest records to 
those of a comparatively modern date. They 
may in point of style appear at the commence- 
ment stiff and stalworth, like the chiselled war- 
riors, whose deeds are generally enveloped in a 
rude narrative, hard and ponderous as their 
gaunt and grisly effigies. The events, how- 
ever, as the author has found them, gradually 
assimilate with the familiar aspects and every- 
day affections of our nature, — subsiding from 
the stern and repulsive character of a bar- 
barous age, into the usual forms and modes of 
feeling incident to humanity, —as some cold 
and barren region, where one stunted blade of 
affection can scarce find shelter, gradually opens 
out into the quiet glades and lowly habitudes of 
ordinary existence.” 

Pursuing this design, Mr. Roby has, upon 
legend, historical fact, and early record, founded 
twenty tales, of a very varied nature, but all 
coming under the well-understood denomina- 
tion of polite literature. Slight antiquarian 
sketches precede them, and then rises the au- 
thor’s superstructure, embodying and expand- 
ing the romantic superstitions or simple data 
which he has chosen to build into modern nar- 
rative. As he has stated, he begins in chro- 
nological order; for his first story is of one Sir 
Tarquin, a gigantic and cruel knight, whose 
castle stood near Manchester, and who was 
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conquered by Sir Lancelot of the Lake —of 
whom we are told: “* The name of Lancelot 
is derived from history, and is an appellation 
truly British, signifying royalty; Lance being 
the Celtic term for a spear, and lod or Jot im- 
plying a people: hence the name of Lancelot’s 
shire, or Lancashire.”’ 

The next tale, of the “ Goblin Builders,” 
furnishes an amusing tradition of the erection 
of Rochdale church on a hill-top, to ascend to 
which there are a hundred and twenty-four 
steps; and connected with which a belief exists 
to this day, that “ strangers prosper in the 
town of Rochdale, but the natives are gene- 
rally unfortunate in their undertakings.” 

‘¢ Mab’s Cross,” “ the Prior of Burscough,” and 
other stories of early times, succeed—the origin 
of the “ Eagle and Child,”’ the crest of the Earls 
of Derby, being one of the most interesting, and 
interspersed by some good ballad poesy ;— and 
we gradually descend to periods more flexible 
than those of stately dames and iron-clad beaux. 
The last tale in the first volume is a very en- 
tertaining picture of Dr. Dee, the celebrated 
astrologer of the age of Elizabeth. Of him the 
author well remarks : 

* The character of Dee, our English Faust, 
as he is not inaptly called, has both been mis- 
represented and misunderstood. An enthusiast 
he undoubtedly was, but not the drivelling 
dotard that some of his biographers imagine. 
A man of profound learning, distinguished for 
attainments far beyond the general range of 
his contemporaries, he, like Faustus, and the 
wisest of human kind, had found out how little 
he knew—had perceived that the great ocean 
of truth yet lay unexplored before him. Pur- 
suing his inquiries to the bound and limit, as 
he thought, of human knowledge, and finding 
it altogether ‘ vanity,’ he had recourse to for- 
bidden practices, to experiments through which 
the occult and hidden qualities of nature and 
spirit should be unveiled and subdued to his own 
will. Evidently prompted to unhallowed inter- 
course by pride and ambition, he deluded him- 
self with the vain and wicked hope, that the 
God who spurned his impious requests would 
vouchsafe to him a new and peculiar revelation. 
He would not bow to the plain and humbling 
tenets already revealed, but sought another 
* sign,’ —a miraculous testimony to himself 
alone. Fancying that he was intrusted with 
a divine mission, he was given up to strong 
delusions that he should believe a lie. He 
aimed at universal knowledge and exhaustless 
riches ; but he died imbecile and a beggar! 
That he was deceived by Kelly, there is no 
doubt; and that he was sincere, at least in 
seeking his own promotion and aggrandisement, 
is equally certain: but we would rescue his 
character from the ridicule with which it has 
been invested. His grasp was greater than his 
power ; and he fell, like heroes and conquerors 
in all ages, unable to execute, and overwhelmed 
with the vastness of his own conceptions.” 

His whole life is a satire upon the supersti- 
tions of the age in which he flourished ; and 





Mr. Roby’s memoir of him is written in a more 
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philosophical spirit than marks his harsher 
observations on the follies of the succeed- 
ing réigns. For even as a dramatist we think 
him somewhat illiberal towards the unfortunate 
House of Stuart ;—but as this is not history, 
we will only enter our protest on behalf of the 
fallen. 

The second volume commences with a story 
of Kelly “the Seer,”? to Dee—the scene of 
which is laid in Manchester; but it does not 
otherwise fall very fairly into Lancashire Tra- 
ditions ; and the same criticism applies in some 
measure to “‘the Phantom Voice,”—and the 
* Bar-gaist ;” (which last, by the way, owns a 
Yorkshire locale in a Literary Gazette several 
years ago,) though it is probable that the same 
wild and fantastic legends may equally belong 
to many different places. Yet wherever it is 
located, the Phantom Voiee is a powerfully 
told and affecting relation of divine justice, by 
apparently supernatural means, yet, perhaps, 
rationally explicable, overtaking the commis- 
sion of crime. But the most attractive pieces, 
which we have not yet named, are entitled 
“the Earl of Tyrone ;” and “ Hoghton 
Tower ;’—the former a pathetic romance, 
and the latter a striking picture of the court 
of James I. in one of his progresses, the finale 
of which is peculiarly well imagined and for- 
cibly told. Having said so much, we are, as 
is often the case, completely at a loss how to 
afford our readers the means of judging of 
these for themselves. Of all the tasks of a 
reviewer, one of the most difficult is to eluci- 
date a closely connected narrative, which is 
too long to be exhibited entire. In truth, we 
can only touch the threshold. 

“ The dark and romantic history of the Earl 
of Tyrone would, of itself, occupy a larger space 
than these volumes afford. The following epi- 
sode, connected with his concealment in the 
neighbourhood of Rochdale, the author does 
not presume to bring forward as a fact. Yet 
there are good reasons for supposing that it 
formed an important era in his life, and was 
followed very soon after by the queen’s pardon.” 

The place of his (supposed) retreat is called 
Tyrone’s Bed ; it is near Rochdale, and forms 
one of the fine engravings of this work. Of 
Hoghton Tower, also, we must be content 
with a mere snatch. 

Sir John Finett, one of the king’s favourites, 
and a master of revels, is commanded to sing, 
when in misery at the mysterious loss of his 
mistress: this is his song— 

bh Ay et = vy A — smile, 
They call’d my spirit forth, to while 
The laughing hours away. 
I’ve sung, I’ ve smiled : where’er my path 
Mirth’s dazzling meteors shine ; 


All hearts have own’d its magic power, 
And all are glad but mine. 


I’ ve soothed the darkest — of wo, 
And many a bosom bless’d ; 

Forbade the sufferer’s tear to flow, 
And brought the weary rest: 


I’ve pour’d upon the bleeding heart 
The balm of Hope,—the shrine 

Where holier, happier thoughts shall dwell ; 
But who shall gladden mine? - 

Forgive; ’tis but one short complaint, 
One pang I would reveal: 

The wretch upon the torturing rack 
Is not forbid to feel! 

Then laugh,—let hearts to-night 
Their brightest wreaths entwine: 

The flowers that bloom on every breast 
Will, withering, fade on mine !” 


Upon which Mr. Roby says: “* The music 
to these words is traditionary, if we may be 
allowed the expression. It is one of the many 


wild and characteristic melodies floating about, 
perhaps unappropriated, on the popular breath, 





varied indefinitely according to the humour of 
the performer. The author has listened to 
several of these ditties: some of them, he 
thinks, peculiar to this and the neighbouripg 
counties. They are generally sung by the 
labouring classes, and would, in many cases, 
defy any attempt to commit them to writing, 
being apparently founded upon a ratio of tones 
and semitones at variance with our diatonic 
scale. From this we might almost be led to 
imagine some truth in the thevry that the 
ancients had different scales peculiar to their 
different moods ; a theory, which, however im- 
possible it may be considered, is not without 
its advocates, who will perhaps not be dis- 
pleased to find here some slight confirmation 
of their opinions. Yet in these songs the pre- 
vailing character of the minor key may gene- 


Tally be detected, which, from its being im- 


perfect, and probably vitiated by the mistakes 
of these rustic melodists, may give a colour 
to the notion of a change in the scale.” 

The music itself is singular and touching ; 
but ‘we leave it to conclude with the end of 
Hoghton Tower, when Grace Gerard, having 
escaped the snares and dangers of the licen- 
tious courtiers, thus parts from Finett, the 
man for whom she had begun to feel the 
affections of her innocent heart excited. 

“ After a sleepless night Sir John arose, 
feverish and unrefreshed. He threw open the 
window of his chamber, which looked into the 
court-yard. Near a side postern stood a gray 
palfrey, caparisoned for a lady’s use, and im- 
patiently awaiting its burden. The hour was 
too early for morning rambles, but the beast 
was evidently equipped for a journey. Two 
other steeds were now led forth, as if for the 
attendants. He caught a glimpse of Grace 
Gerard’s maid, who seemed, by her dress, to 
be of the party whose movements he was so 
anxious to ascertain. He suspected this sud- 
den departure was for the purpose of escaping 
without his observance. He hurried towards 
the stairs: just entering the corridor, he met 
Grace Gerard. She was evidently confused at 
his appearance. It was but for a moment: 
her spirit grappled with the occasion ; and she 
replied firmly, and with becoming dignity, to 
his questions. ‘* Whither away, our beauteous 
queen ?’ said he, bowing almost to the ground. 
‘Are you bound for some isle of the Western 
Ind, getting the start of Pheebus in his nightly 
race to those gem-bearing climes ? Methinks 
the sun is departing from us, though but just 
risen.’ *’Tis my purpose to depart, Sir John. 
This clime is too bright, and its beams too 
fervid, for a lady’s eye.’ ‘ One word in sober 
speech :— Wherefore ?’ ‘ I know your question, 
Sir John. Time hastens, and I reply. Your 
knight of the silver mantle I proclaim a re- 
creant, as treacherous as he is base. Sir John, 
for my—no, for your own sake—’ ‘ Another 
stole into his place,’ said he, interrupting her 
with great eagerness. ‘A base-born change- 
ling !—some villain, who, under this disguise, 
abused our honourable intent. But say, peer- 
less princess, to whose prowess we owe your 
rescue ?? ‘Tis my first venture into the un- 
hallowed limits of your licentious court ; and 
through the grace that hath preserved me 
harmless, I here resolve it shall be my last. 
By your instructions, Sir John, I relied im. 
plicitly on the protection of your friend. He 
would fain have abused his trust, but I escaped 
from the offered insult. Struggling to free my 
hand from his grasp, by yonder hill-side, I lost 
my footing. I fell down the steep unhurt. 
Fear lent me unwonted strength, and I es- 
caped unseen, round the narrow pathway. My 
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discourteous knight thought, doubtless, 1 had 
tumbled into the roaring abyss; for the night. 
mist hung below, and I heard a huge fragment 
of rock, loosened in my descent, plunge into 
the dimly-rolling waters. Now, hear me: my 
resolve is taken, and no earthly influence or 
persuasion shall stay me. I was bewildered, 
yet flattered by your follies: foolish and 
thoughtless enough to frolic and flutter on 
the very brink of a precipice. I was dazzled 
by the glittering but dangerous excitement. 
Conscience spoke ; but I durst not listen. My 
course of life hitherto has been through scenes 
of gentleness and peace, and I could not look 
on your bustle and dissipation without alarm. 
Yet was I persuaded to mingle in your sports 
yesterday—that day hallowed by the last fiat 
of its Creator, wherein the soul, freed awhile 
from the cares of earth, may prostrate itself in 
homage before Him who said, ‘It is mine!’ 
Justly punished for trifling with my better 
thoughts, my escape shall not be without its 
acknowledgment.’ Sir John was silent. She 
stood before him like some purer, brighter 
thing than could be deemed akin to this pol- 
luted earth. ‘ Those siren waves were bearing 
me on to the gulf, where ——’” She paused a 
moment, shuddering at the dark retrospect of 
the past. ‘Where all your pomp and pageantry 
will be overwhelmed, and yourselves, for ever, 
in the same irretrievable ruin!’ Sir John 
looked uneasy, and his eye wandered, as if 
in search of some object wherewith to throw 
off these gloomy anticipations. The maiden 
again spoke :—‘It seemed as though a veil, 
invisible heretofore, were suddenly undrawn. 
The glory and the baseness, the splendour and 
the pollution, were at once revealed. The 
hand unseen had drawn it aside. I would 
now shun—JI hope for ever—these paths of 
folly ; and I bid farewell to your pleasures 
without a murmur or a regret.’ Sir John, 
courtier though he was, ardently and willingly 
rendering homage at the shrine of pleasure 
and dissipation, was awe-struck. - Conscience 
echoed a fearful response; and he shrunk be- 
fore the reproof he could not shun. ‘ Without 
regret !’ said he, faltering and abashed. ‘I 
had hoped—perhaps wished,—but it was too 
presumptuous. My purest thoughts would 
have sullied so pure a shrine.’ ‘ Stay, Sir 
John ; though the confession be humbling to 
a maiden’s pride, yet my heart tells me ’tis 
the last time we meet; and it is the only 
acknowledgment,—I render it to your honesty 
and good faith.” Her voice grew hesitating 
and tremulous. ‘ There was a tendril twining 
about my heart ; but it is wrung off, and I am 
again—alone!? Her heart was full, and her 
whole frame convulsed by some overpowering 
emotion. An adieu died upon her lips; but 
she resolutely refused any further communi- 
cation. Hastening to the court-yard, she 
mounted her little white palfrey, and quitted 
for ever those fascinating and dangerous al- 
lurements, which, having once felt, few have 
had the power to withstand. We need scarcely 
add, that, amid the gaieties and splendours by 
which the lover was enthralled, the recollec- 
tion of Grace Gerard sometimes mingled in 
the revelries of this votary of pleasure. It 
often came as a warning and a rebuke. By 
degrees the impression grew less powerful. 
Each succeeding wave from the ever-tossing 
ocean left the traces less distinct, until they 
were overwhelmed in the dull tide of oblivion.” 

And here we close our very inadequate 
notice of a work which must be seen to be 
estimated as it ought. In Lancashire it must 
be a particular favourite; but it is well calou- 
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lated to adorn the libraries of every corner of 
the kingdom. As success will do it for us, we 
need not repeat to the author, ‘Go on, and 


prosper ! ” 








The Amulet; a Christian and Literary Re- 
membrancer for 1830. Edited by S. C. Hall. 
London. Westley and Davis. 


Tuts, the fifth volume of one of the most suc- 
cessful of our Annuals, has reached us too late 
for a detailed review. Of its embellishments 
we have spoken elsewhere ; and of its literature 
need only say that it presents a very pleasing 
prose miscellany, and one poem of a striking 
character, among others of considerable beauty. 
The poem to which we allude is by Mary 
Howitt. We quote it entire; and though in 
it bears a rather too close resemblance to 
Coleridge’s Auncient Mariner, all the senti- 
ments that relate to the child, as well as many 
other passages, are so eminently pathetic and 
beautiful, that we have no hesitation in class. 
ing this composition with the Eugene Aram of 
Mr. Hood, last year, as one of those produc- 
tions which will survive long after the medio- 
crities which fill the larger proportion of the 
Annuals’ pages are forgotten. Where the 
thoughts are so truly fine and poetical, it is 
almost invidious to regret a certain want of 
polish; yet the alteration of a few words and 
would have greatly improved the effect 
of this spirited tale of the sea, whether well 
read or well declaimed. In other respects, 
Mary Howitt shines conspicuously in these 
miscellanies for the present year, and has highly 
raised herself in our admiration. 
** An Old Man’s Story. 
There was an old and quiet man, 
And by the fire sat he, 
* And now,’ he said, ‘ to you I'll tell 
A dismal thing, which once befell 
In a ship upon the sea. 
’Tis five-and-fifty years gone by. 
Since, from the River Plate, ; 
A young man, in a home-bound ship, 
sailed as second mate. 
She was a trim, stout-timbered ship, 
And built for stormy seas, 
A lovely thing on the wave was she, 
With her canvass set so gallantly 
Before a steady breeze. 
For forty days like a winged thing 
She went before the gale, 
Nor all that time we slackened speed, 
Turned helm or altered sail. 
She was a laden —_ 
Of wealth from the Spanish main, 
And the treasure-hoards of a Portuguese 
Returning home again. 
An old and silent man was he, 
And his face was yellow and lean ; 
In the golden lands of Mexico 
A miner he had been. 
His body was wasted, bent, and bowed, 
And amid his gold he lay— 
Amid iron chests that were bound with brass, 
And he watched them night and day. 
No word he spoke to any on board, 
And his step was heavy and slow, 
And all men deemed that an evil life 
He had led in Mexico. 
But list ye me: —on the lone high seas, 
As the ship went smoothly on, 
It chanced, in the silent second watch, 
I sat on the deck alone ; 
And I heard, from among those iron chests, 
A sound like a dying groan. 
I started to my feet—and lo! 
The captain stood by me, 
And he bore a body in his arms, 
And dropped it in the sea. 
I heard it drop into the sea, 
With a heavy splashing sound, 
And I saw the captain’s bloody hands 
As he quickly turned him round ; 
And he drew in his breath when me he saw 
Like one convulsed, whom the withering awe 
Of a spectre doth astound. 
But I saw his white and palsied lips, 
And the stare of his ghastly eye, 





When he turned in hurried haste away, 
Yet he had no power to fly; 


He was chained to the deck with his heavy guilt, 


And the blood that was not dry. 

**T was a cursed thing,’ said I, ¢ to kill 
That old man in his sleep ! 

And the plagues of the sea will come from him, 
Ten thousand fathoms deep! 

And the plagues of the storm will follow us, 
For Heaven his groans hath heard !’ 

Still the captain’s eye was fixed on me, 
But he answered never a word. 


And he slowly lifted his bloody hand 
His aching eyes to shade— 
But the blood that was wet did freeze his soul, 
And he shrinked like one afraid. 
And even then, that very hour, 
The wind dropped, and a spell 
Was on the ship, was on the sea, 
And we lay for weeks, how wearily, 
Where the old man’s body fell. 
I told no one within the ship 
That horrid deed of sin; 
For I saw the hand of God at work, 
And punishment begin. 
And when they spoke of the murdered man, 
And the El Dorado hoard, 
They all surmised he had walked in dreams, 
And had fallen overboard. 
But I alone, and the murderer— 
That dreadful thing did know, 
How he lay in his sin, a murdered man, 
A thousand fathom low. 
And many days, and many more, 
Came on, and lagging ped 
And the heavy waves of that sleeping sea 
Were dark, like molten lead. 
And not a breeze came, east or west, 
And burning was the sky, 
And stifling was each breath we drew 
Of the air so hot and dry. 


Oh me! there was a smell of death 
Hung round us night and day ; 

And I dared not look in the sea below 
Where the old man’s body lay. 

In his cabin, alone, the captain kept, 
And he bolted fast the door, 

And up and down the sailors walked, 
And wished that the calm was o’er. 

The captain’s son was on board with us, 
A fair child, seven years old, 

With a merry look that all men loved, 
And a spirit kind and bold. 

I loved the child, and I took his hand 
And made him kneel and pray 

That the crime for which the calm was sent 
Might be purged clean away. 

For I ey oy that God would hear his prayer, 
And set the vessel free ;— 

For a dreadful thing it was to lie 
Upon that charnel sea. 

Yet I told him not wherefore he prayed, 
Nor why the calm was sent; 

I would not give that knowledge dark 
To a soul so innocent. 

At length I saw a little cloud 
Arise in that sky of flame, 

A little cloud —but it grew and grew, 
And blackened as it came. 

And we saw the sea beneath its track 
Grow dark as the frowning sky, 

And water-spouts, with a rushing sound 
Like giants, passed us by. 

And all around, ’twixt sky and sea, 
A hollow wind did blow; 


And the waves were heaved from the ocean depths, 


And the ship rocked to and fro. 

I knew it was that fierce death-calm 
Its horrid hold undoing, 

And I saw the plagues of wind and storm 
Their missi work p i 





There was a yell in the gathering winds, 
A groan in the heaving sea, 

And the captain rushed from the hold below, 
But he durst not look on me: 


He seized each rope with a madman’s haste, 
And he set the helm to go, 

And every sail he crowded on 
As the furious winds did blow. 


And away they went, like autumn leaves _ 
Before the tempest’s rout, 

And the naked masts with a crash came down, 
And the wild ship tossed about. 

The men to spars and splintered boards 
Clung till their stren; was gone, 

And I saw them from their feeble hold 
Washed over, one by one, 

And ’mid the creaking timber’s din, 

the roaring of the sea, 


And 
I heard the dismal, drowning cries 


Of their last agony. 





There was a curse in the wind that blew, 
A curse in the boiling wave; 

And the captain knew that vengeance came 
From the old man’s ocean grave. 

And I heard him say, as he sat apart, 
In a hollow voice and low, 

*’Tisa ay of blood doth follow us, 
And still doth plague us so!” 

And then those heavy iron chests 
With desperate strength took he, 

And ten of the strongest mariners 
Did cast them into the sea. 


And out from the bottom of the sea 
There came a hollow groan ;— 

The captain by the gunwale stood, 
And he looked like icy stone— 

And he drew in his breath with a gasping sob, 
And a spasm of death came on. 


And a furious boiling wave rose up, 
With a rushing, thundering roar,— 

1 saw the captain fall to the deck, 
But I never saw him more. 

Two days before, when the storm began, 
We were forty men and five, 

But ere the middle of that night 
There were but two alive. 

The child and I, we were but two, 
And he clung to me in fear; 

Oh! it was pitiful to see 

That meek child in his misery, 
And his little prayers to hear! 

At length, as if his pea were heard, 
*T was calmer, and anon 

The clear sun shone, and warm and low 

A steady wind from the west did blow, 
And drove us gently on. 

And on we drove, and on we drove, 
That fair young child and I, 

But his heart was as a man’s in strength, 
And he uttered not a cry. 

There was no bread within the wreck, 
And water we had none, 

Yet he murmured not, and cheered me 
When my last hopes were gone; 

But I saw him waste and waste away, 
And his rosy cheek grow wan. 


Still on we drove, I knew not where, 
For many nights and days, 

We were too weak to raise a sail, 
Had there been one to raise. 

Still on we went, as the west wind drove, 
On, on, o’er the pathless tide ; 

And I lay in a sleep, ’twixt life and death, 
And the child was at my side. 

And it chanced as we were drifting on, 
Amid the great South Sea, 

An English vessel passed us by 
That was sailing cheerily ; 

Unheard by me, that vessel hailed, 
And asked what we might be. 

The young child at the cheer rose up, 
And gave an answering word, 

And they drew him from the drifting wreck 
As light as is a bird. 

They took him gently in their arms, 
And put again to sea:— 

* Not yet! not yet!’ he feebly cried, 
* There was a man with me.’ 

Again unto the wreck they came, 

here, like one dead, I lay, 

And a ship-boy small had strength enough 
To carry me away. 

Oh, joy it was when sense returned 
That fair, warm ship to see, 

And to hear the child within his bed 
Speak pleasant words to me! 

I thought at first that we had died, 
And all our pains were o’er, 

And in a blessed ship of heaven 
Were sailing to its shore. 

But they were human forms that knelt 
Beside our bed to pray, 

And men, with hearts most merciful, 
Did watch us night and day. 

*T was a dismal tale I had to tell 
Of wreck and wild distress, 

But, even then, I told te none 
The captain’s wickedness. 

For I loved the boy, and I could not cloud 
His soul with a sense of shame ;— 

*T were an evil thing, thought I, to blast 
A sinless orphan’s name ! 

So he grew to be a man of wealth, 
And of honourable fame. 

And in after years, when he had ships, 
I sailed with him the sea, 

And in all the sorrow of my life 
He was a son to me; 

And God hath blessed him every where 
With a great prosperity.’” 


A beautiful contribution by L. E. L., and a 
shorter but touching little piece by Crofton 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





Croker, are among the other best poetical 
ornaments of the Amulet; which, without 
having room to exemplify its prose, we again 
recommend to the public as well entitled to 


favour. 








Travels in Chaldea, including a Journey from 
Bussorah to Bagdad, Hillah, and Babylon; 
‘oot in 1827: with Obdserva- 
s and Remains of Babel, 
Seleucia, and Ctesiphon. By Captain Robert 
Mignan, H.E.L.C. Service, &c. 8vo. pp. 333. 


performed on 
tions on the 


London, 1829. Colburn and Bentley. 


NotwiTHsTANDING all that has been written 
on the subjects of which this volume treats, 
they are so interesting in themselves, that, 
ever, the latest particulars concerning them are 
There 
is something powerfully gratifying to the 
human mind, in developing the mysteries, and 
enlightening the obscurity, which pervade our 
earliest world; in tracing the first arts that 
were resorted to by mankind on emerging from 
their post-diluvian cradle, and in discovering 
the dawnings of science which began to streak 
that distant pesiod of our race’s history. It is 
these common feelings of our nature which 
make the growing pursuit of Egyptian lore so 
generally popular at this time; and which will 
always render Chaldean travels, and inquiries 
into the antiquities of such places as Babylon, 
Nineveh, and the like, deeply attractive. Cap- 
tain Mignan has skirred the country, and, 
without expending much of labour, examined 
the most important objects which it presents, in 
so lively a manner, that we have perused his 
lucubrations with great pleasure,—whether in 
reference to his own remarks, or to his nu- 
merous illustrative quotations from preceding 
writers. He embarked in-a boat on the Tigris 
at Bussorah (Oct. 22,. 1827), escorted by six 
well-armed Arabs, and ascended that river on 
the boat carrying the 


sure to be well received by the public. 


his way to Bagdad; 
small quantity of luggage necessary in a warm 


climate, and the party usually threading the 


banks of the stream. Our first extract may 
afford an idea of the native inhabitants a little 
above Bussorah. 

‘** Having bought a couple of sheep for my 
people, I was witness to some curious culinary 
operations. The entrails were ripped open, 
pieces of which, with the hoofs, dipped once or 
twice into the water, were eaten by them raw ; 
the rest of the animal, unflayed and unshorn, 
Was put into a vessel and half boiled, when 
they drank the soup, and voraciously devoured 
the scarcely-warmed carcass. They are a very 
filthy set of people, particularly in their food : 
had their prophet enjoined impurity, instead of 
cleanliness, his commandment could not have 
been more vigilantly regarded to the letter, for 
their nature is brutal and obscene; their 
on a@ more vitiated aud depraved 
state than Europeans can ibly imagine.”* 

At “ daybreak we ae ping gs small 
encampment of huts, constructed with mats 
made of the date-leaf. Women covered with 
rags, men in old tattered cloaks, and children 
in a state of nudity, flying at my approach, 
were the objects that attracted my attention. 
One poor woman, bolder than her companions, 
ventured forward, and exclaimed to my guards, 
‘Why, why! have you brought a wild man 
amongst us?’ As far as the appearance of a 





* «« The fine, honourable, hospitable character generall 
attributed to the Desert Arabs is at present a fiction; it 
once may have been their just right; but alas! is now 
“H on to a satyr,” this change many reasons 
might be given; one will suffice—the great intercourse 
one at present constantly enjoying with towns and 


beard not. lately trimmed justified her in- 
ference, the woman’s question was, perhaps, 
not ill-founded; I was wild as wandering 
palmer. On taking leave of these poor people, 
we threw dates among them, which, although 
it created a temporary confusion, gave them, 
ultimately, the usual delight of a successful 
scramble.” 

Higher up it is stated: ‘ At sunset I passed 
through an extensive camp of Arabs: they 
were as civil and as respectful as those I had 
hitherto met with, and appeared to be living in 
| the most primitive state, chiefly employed in 
making a cloth from the wool of their sheep. 
They first spin it into yarn, winding the threads 
round small stones ; these they hang on a stick 
fixed in a horizontal position, between some 
shrubs or trees, to form a woof; then passing 
other threads alternately between these, they 
thus weave the cloth with which they clothe 
themselves. None of these encampments af- 
forded a drop of milk, or a single egg. . To- 
wards night, parties of both sexes were crossing 
the stream in a'state of nudity, upon a stratum 
of rush, which is evidently of the same kind as 
the ‘ vessels of bulrushes upon the waters,’ 
alluded to by Isaiah, in chap. xviii. ver. 2.” 

On ascending still nearer to Bagdad, the 
Arabs are represented as being more fierce, 
and determined plunderers of all whom they 
dare attack, and can master. Speaking of 
Ctesiphon and Seleucia, Captain M. says :— 

“ I dug into the sides and bases of many of 
these mounds. Their foundations were in- 
variably composed of the fire-burnt brick, while 
the sun-burnt formed the exterior or higher 
mass of each heap. I had the satisfaction of 
discovering a silver coin of one of the Parthian 
kings, a brass coin of Seleucus Nicator, and 
three talismanic perforated cylinders, which 
differ in no‘ respect-from the Babylonian. All 
are in an equally perfect state. There is no 
doubt that the natives often pick up coins of 
gold, silver, and copper; for which they always 
find a ready sale in Bagdad. Indeed, some of 
the wealthy Turks and Armenians, who are 
collecting for several French and German 
consuls, hire people to go in search of coins, 
medals, and antique gems: and I am assured 
they never return to their employers empty- 
handed. The riches contained within the ve- 
nerable pile I have just described appear to 
have been immense. The sack of the palace 
by the Saracens, as related by Gibbon, took 
place in the A.D.- 637. ‘ The capital was 
taken by assault, and the tumultuous resist- 
ance of the people gave a keener edge to the 
sabres of the Moslems, who shouted with re- 
ligious transport, ‘ This is the white palace of 
Chosroes! this is the promise of the apostle of 
God!’ The poor robbers of the Desert were 
suddenly enriched beyond the measure of their 
hope or knowledge. Each chamber revealed a 
new treasure, secreted with art, or ostenta- 
tiously displayed. The gold and silver, the 
various wardrobes and costly furniture, sur- 
passed (says Albulfeda,) the estimate of fancy 
or numbers. One of the apartments of the 
palace was decorated with a carpet of silk, 
sixty cubits in length, and as many in breadth ; 
a paradise, or garden, was depictured on the 
ground; the flowers, fruits, and shrubs, were 
imitated by the figures of the gold embroidery, 
and the colours of the precious stones ; and the 
ample square was encircled by a variegated and 
verdant border.’ = ® vs - 

‘“* Having examined the remains of Cte- 
siphon, I crossed over to the site of the once 
magnificent and populous Greek city, and at 





scene of desolation which presented itself as 
far as the eye could reach. Time, violence, 
and ted inundations, have levelled ey, 
thing. I looked in vain for monuments, pil. 
lars, aqueducts, and buildings. Bricks of every 
kind, mixed up with layers of straw; var. 
nished tiles, and pottery of every colour (the 
predominant one being blue) ; stones cal. 
careous, sandy, and granite ; flint-glass, shells, 
and a variety of vitreous and nitrous sub. 
stances; these, and these alone, compose what 
remains of the once magnificent Seleucia, 
There is not a single- entire building; nothing 
but a small remnant of a wall and a few por. 
tions of decayed brick-work is left to mark the 
foot of the spoiler, and bid us mourn in silence 
and solitude over fallen and departed grandeur. 
The traveller ought to visit Seleucia previous 
to passing over to Ctesiphon; by so doing he 
will not expect to meet with any thing half 
so grand as the arch which rivets him to 
the spot, which in this part of the world, 
in point of architectural beauty, is perfectly 
unique. ba ‘i ‘ 

‘“¢ Although former travellers who have vi. 
sited this spot do not speak of any remains on 
the river, I have no hesitation in pointing to 
the fragments of a bridge which appears once 
to have connected the two cities, from the vast 
quantity of ruined materials lying in heaps on 
either bank, composed of fire-burnt bricks 
made of argillaceous earth, and a great quan. 
tity. of detached brick-work beneath the water. 
The shallowness of the river afforded me an 
opportunity of observing this very particularly, 
and induced me to procure the aid of divers, 
who invariably: brought up bricks broken and 
unbroken, remarkable for their hardness and 
solidity. Hence I would infer that these frag. 
ments now resting on the river’s bed could 
only have been: appropriated to the purpose 


able to judge of the extent of the irregular 
mounds and hillocks that overspread the sites 
of these renowned cities, when I tell him that 
it would occupy some months to take the bear. 
ings and dimensions of each with accuracy. 
In this undertaking great interruption and 
much molestation would be offered by the 
Arabs who tend their cattle, sheep, and camels 
on the spot,—and who are so very suspicious, 
that no excavation can be made without their 
supposing some hidden treasure has been dis. 
covered. Consequently, these people would 
do all in their power to prevent the antiquary 
from continuing his researches, or even re- 
maining here for any length of time. At this 
period it would be impossible to make the at- 
tempt, both from the disturbed and unsettled 
state of the country, which, I lament to add, 
is scarcely ever in a state of tranquillity, and 
from the spirit of rebellion and t y innate 
in the heart of all Moslemites, from Constan- 
tinople to the Erythrean Sea.” 

On the river, a considerable distance below 
these ruins, at a place called by the natives 
Hoomania, we are told, that in March 1812, 
“the crew of a boat who were cutting wood 
for sale at Bagdad, discovered pieces of silver 
edging out of the margin of the bank, which 
was thus exposed from its having been washed 


down by the action of the current. On divid- 


ing their newly-acquired treasure they quar- 


relled among themselves; when one of the 
party hastened to Bagdad and informed the 


Pasha’s officers of the circumstance, who in- 


stantly despatched people to the spot ; and on 
examination found, and brought away, be- 
tween six and seven hundred ingots of silver, 





every step had new occasion to muse upon the 


each measuring from one ta one and a- 



































































































already mentioned. The reader will be better 
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feet in length, and an earthen jar containing 
upwards of two thousand Athenian coins, all 
of silver. Many were purchased at the time 
by the late Mr. Rich, formerly the East India 
Company’s resident at Bagdad, and are now 
in his valuable collection, since bought by go- 
vernment, and deposited in the British Mu- 
seum. No coins were found of gold or copper ; 
and the whole were lodged in the treasury of 
Abdalla Pasha.” 

And still a little farther down, the following 

extract is characteristic :—‘‘ The smell of wild 
animals was extremely offensive at this place ; 
and as a heavy shower of rain had fallen dur- 
ing the night, rendering the soil moist, we 
traced the footsteps of a lion to an extensive 
patch of brushwood, where, very probably, he 
was concealed. Not one of my guards would 
approach or attempt to disturb the bushes, 
pretending not to see the thicket which was 
before them ; nevertheless, they are very near- 
sighted. I have seldom met with a man that 
can distinguish with accuracy an object at the 
distance of half a mile; and many of them 
cannot fix their eyes on any given spot without 
causing much annoyance to their organs of 
vision.” 
This short-sightedness, like some that may 
be witnessed nearer home, seems to have its 
conveniences ; for the Arabs are very quick to 
see any danger that threatens them, or any 
plunder that is offered, however far off ; but 
very slow in vision where there is nothing to 
be feared or gotten. But it is time for us to 
ascend to Bagdad, which the author reached 
November 8th, and over which ancient city of 
the caliphs he throws a brief but entertaining 
survey. In conclusion he observes— 

“ The pleasure I derived fram making these 
short excursions in and around the city, was 
greatly diminished at beholding the numbers of 
vagrants who were seen lying about the streets, 
victims of poverty, sickness, and famine. The 
women and children were truly piteous objects, 
and in a state of nudity. I never saw such 
miserable examples of human wretchedness. 
These poor creatures, I was informed, had 
migrated from Mosul in hopes of finding em- 
ployment, and escaping that fatal scourge the 
cholera morbus, which raged to such a degree 
this summer, that there were not people to 
gather in the harvest. Those who found pur- 
chasers, sold their children to the highest bid- 
der: while the remaining inhabitants who 
were less fortunate, were said to have been 
seen sacrificing their offspring to their own 
uncontrollable hunger. For the sake of human 
nature, I sincerely trust this is an exaggera- 
tion; I received it from scarcely dubitable 
authority, as a true and faithful picture of the 
suffering people of Mosul. Those children who 
were old enough fled from their parents, and 
one poor boy is now with me (an only son), 
who left his aged and forlorn mother, from the 
horrible apprehension of sharing a similar fate. 
In fact, two months ago, young and beautiful 
gitls were publicly sold in this city for a sum 
equivalent to ten pounds sterling ! and many 
of these hapless creatures were Christians ! ! 
Let us hasten from the contemplation of this 
mournful picture !” 

From Bagdad to Babylon is but a short jour- 
ney of about fifty miles, and easily performed 
i two days. Here the wonderful extent of 
Tuins almost overwhelmed the imagination of 
the traveller; but he proceeded to examine the 
Principal remains with steady perseverance. In 
the results we find little not previously stated 
by Mr. Rich and other authors ; and therefore 
our extracts may be limited to a few of the 





most novel statements or conjectures. Of the 
rivers Capt. M. says :— 

‘+ I was much struck with the force and ra- 
pidity of the Euphrates at Hillah, from having 
always heard it asserted that the Tigris flowed 
more swiftly. At this point the attribute is 
inapplicable ; for, at the time I am writing, 
the stream is pursuing its course at the rate of 
three knots and a half an hour, while the Ti- 
gris flows at scarcely three.* From the house 
in which I lodged (about two furlongs from the 
bridge), I could at night distinctly hear the 
rushing of the water beneath the bridge ; 
whereas it is never audible at Bagdad, not 
even to those who live on the brink, and oppo- 
site the floating bridge. Hence, I conceive 
that the epithet ‘ sluggish,’ when applied to 
the majestic Euphrates, is improper.” 

At one spot where the ruins promised to 
reward his toil, our countryman tells us— 

“ I employed thirty men to clear away the 
rubbish, and we dug down along its western 
face to a depth of twenty feet, when we arrived 
at the bricks, where bitumen alone was found 
to be the binding material. Here I had no 
trouble of extracting them with an iron instru. 
ment something like a pick-axe. The arrow- 
headed or cuneiform writing was stamped on 
all, but differed as to the number of lines. 
They varied from three to ten lines; the first 
number was the commonest, or most abundant, 
and the latter the most rare. The writing was 
more deeply engraven on these bricks than on 
any others I had met with. I found one with 
the Babylonian writing both on its face and 
edge, but unfortunately it was broken. I re- 
gard it as a unique specimen, never having 
seen or heard of another like it. I discovered 
also an ornamental flat fragment of caltareous 
sand-stone, glazed with brown enamel on the 
superior surface, and bearing a raised figure in 
good relief (of which an engraving is given) 
and which proves that the Babylonians had 
perfectly acquired the art of enamelling.” 

Many other antiquities are represented, espe. 
cially a remarkable gem and some cylinders, 
which the want of woud-cuts prevents us from 
noticing. We therefore leave this sad picture 
of ruin and desolation to conclude with two 
examples fram a various and pleasing Appendix. 

“ The Camel's Thorn. — This lowly plant 
affords a beautiful exemplification of the mer- 
ciful care of Providence. It abounds in the 
deserts of Arabia, India, Africa, Tartary, and 
Persia. In most of these wilds it is the only 
food of the camel, that valuable inhabitant of 
such unfriendly wastes. Its lasting verdure 
refreshes the eye of the traveller; and, from 
the property possessed by its deep-searching 
tough roots, of collecting the scanty moisture 
of these arid plains, well known to the Arab, 
it is converted to the essential purposes of aid- 
ing in. the production of a grateful and healthy 
nourishment for man. The stem of the plant 
is in spring divided near the root; a single 
seed of the water-melon is then inserted in the 
fissure, and the earth replaced about the stem 
of the thorn. The seed becomes a parasite, 
and the nutritive matter which the brittle suc- 
culent roots of the melon are ill adapted to col- 
lect, is abundantly supplied by the deeper- 
searching and tougher fibres of the root of the 
camel’s thorn, An abundance of good water- 
melons is thus periodically forced by the Arab 
from a soil incapable of other culture. This 
valuable native of the desert is the hedysarum 

* «<< In May 1828.1 again crossed these rivers, and ascer- 
tained their respective velocity. The Euphrates flowed 

t Hillah at seven knote an hour, and the Tigris at 

ve knots and a half.” 





alhagi. It bears its small oval leaves but a few 
days early in spring. The beautiful crimson 
flowers appear later in the same season, and are 
succeeded by the short moniliform pod peculiar 
to this genus.” 

Arab Songs. 


*¢ The youth of the hero, though quenched in war, 
Than eld of the craven is dearer far. 
‘horus: 


Cl . 
A fair maid for the brave; 
A deep brand for the slave, 
Who can shun the death-strife, 
For contemptible life.” 


«« Why pause ye, friends? : Our da ughters ur, 
On, though their ~ our dying yo > 
‘horus. 


Our charge the spring torrent, 
The wild rust curfent ; 
Our blade the red lightning, 
Our havoc o’er-bright’ning. 


** Nor spare thy noble blood, 
Thou chieftain Arab free! 


Thy boy but marks the flood, 
That he may bleed like thee. 
Chorus. 


If war be thy feast, 
If sloth be thy fast, 
Then not thou the least, 
Nor honoured the last.” 


«* Welcome the cry of the foeman to war! 
My brand shall ~—- o’er him his fatal star. 
he fe 


orus, 
Whose the desert couch 
Ne’er to foe may crouch, 
Thick though as the sands 
Charge the rival bands.” 
** Strive nobly, martyr, and be free; 
Heaven opes, and Bouse strive for thee. 


None shall wed the fiyit slave ; 
E’en dogs shall bay the dastard knave.” 

Capt. M. does not think the Birs Nemroud 
either the Tower of Babel or Temple of Belus ; 
but his reasoning is not conclusive: Altogether, 
his book has a fresh and considerable interest. 





3 vols. 
H. Colburn and 


Stories of Waterloo; and other Tales. 
12mo. London, 1829. 
R. Bentley. 

THESE are three very amusing, olla podrida 
sort of volumes, made up of all kinds of military 
adventures, hair-breadth ’scapes, love affairs, 
deaths, marriages, &c. &c. &c. Some of the 
tales are very well told; others, as might be 
expected, are not quite so good; but all are 
agreeable or interesting. The frame-work is 
the worst part of the performance; for the 
public have been surfeited with military de- 
tails; and we doubt whether the Gazette-like 
statements of battles, &c. will be so popular, 
but rather interfere with the amusemept de- 
rived from those portions which are of pure 
invention. We shall only premise, that the 
officers who figure in the following extract, on 
passing through a town in Ireland have been 
requested to join the assembly by a Mr. Chris. 
topher Clinch. 

*¢ The attention evinced in his visit to the 
inn by Mr. Christopher Clinch, was not con- 
fined to a formal invitation ; for he assured us 
on our arrival, that two ladies had been ex- 
pressly kept disengaged for us. Captain Ratti- 
gan declined dancing, alleging that exercise 
flurried him, and he could not abide a red face, 
—it looked so very like dissipation. I, whose 
countenance was fortunately not so inflammable 
as my kinsman’s, was marshalled by Mr. Clinch 
to the head of the room. ‘ He was going,’ he 
said, ‘ to introduce me tu Miss Jemima O’ Bri- 
en—lady of first connexions—large fortune 
when some persons at present in possession 
dropped off—fine woman—much followed— 
sprightly—off-handed—fond of military men. 
Miss O’Brien, Captain Kennedy.’ I bowed— 
she ducked—seized my offered hand, and in a 
few minutes we were going down the middle, 
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like two-year-olds starting for ‘ the Kirwans.’ 
Nor had Captain Rattigan been neglected by 
the master of ceremonies: he was snugly seat- 
ed in a quiet corner at cribbage, a game the 
commander delighted in, with an elderly gen- 
tlewoman, whom my partner informed me was 
her aunt. Miss O’Brien was what Rattigan 
called a spanker. She was dressed in a blue 
silk lute-string gown, with a plume of ostrich 
feathers, flesh-coloured stockings, and red satin 
shoes. She had the usual assortment of beads 
and curls, with an ivory fan, and a well- 
scented handkerchief. She was evidently a 
fine-tempered girl; for, observing my eye rest 
on an immense stain upon her blue lutestring, 
she remarked, with a smile, ‘ that her aunt’s 
footman had spilled some coffee on her dress, 
and to save him from a scolding, she had as- 
sured the dear old lady that the injury was but 
trifling, and that it would be quite unnecessary 
to detain her while she should change her 
gown: it was quite clear she never could wear 


it again; but her maid and the milliner would | be 


be the gainers.’ Amiable creature !—the acci- 
dent did not annoy her for a second. The first 
dance had concluded, when the long gentleman 
whispered softly over my shoulder, how I liked 
‘the heiress?’ The heiress!—I felt a faint 
hope rising in my breast, which made my cheek 
colour like a peony. Rattigan’s remorse for 
neglected opportunities rushed to my mind. 
Had my lucky hour come? and had I actually 
an heiress by the hand for nine-and-twenty 
couples? We were again at the head of the 
room, and away we went—she cutting and I 
capering, until we danced to the very bottom, 
‘ The wind that shakes the barley!’ I had 
placed Miss O’Brien, with great formality, on 
a bench, when Rattigan took me aside :— 


* Frank, you’re a fortunate fellow, or its your 
own fault—found out all from the old one— 
lovely creature—great catch—who knows ?— 
strike while the iron is hot,’ &c. &c. &c. For- 
tune, indeed, appeared to smile upon me. By 
some propitious accident, all the men had been 
provided with partners, and I had the heiress 


to myself. ‘ She was, she confessed, romantic 
—she had quite a literary turn; spoke of Lady 
Morgan’s Wild Irish Girl;—she, Jemima, 
loved it-doated upon it ;—and why should she 
not? for Lieutenant-Colonel Cassidy had re- 
peatedly sworn that Glorvina was written for 
herself ;*—and she raised her fan 
* The conscious blush to hide.’ 


Walter Scott succeeded. I had read in the 
Galway Advertiser a quotation from that poet, 
which the newspaper had put in the mouth of 
a travelling priest, and alleged to have been 
spoken by him in a charity sermon, which I 
fortunately now recollected and repeated. Miss 
O’Brien responded with that inflammatory pas- 
8 
« In peace love tunes the shepherd's reed.” 
* And could she love ?’ I whispered with a look 
of tender inquietude. ‘ She could; she had a 
heart, she feared, too warm for her happiness ; 
she was a creature of imagination—all soul—all 
sympathy. She could wander, with the man 
of her heart, from 
* Egypt’s fires to Zembla’s frosts.’ ’ 


There was no standing this. I mustered all 
my resolution—poured out an unintelligible 
rhapsody—eternal love—life gratefully devoted 
—permission to fall at her feet—hand—heart 
—fortune! She sighed deeply—kept her fan 
to her face for some moments—and, in a voice 
soft as the harp of Eolus, murmured something 
about ‘ short acquaintance,’ and a gentle sup- 
plication to be allowed time, for ten minutes, 


to consult her heart. Rat again rushed to my 
mind ; procrastination had ruined him; and I 
was obdurate—pressed—raved—ranted. She 
sighed, and in a timid whisper told me she was 
mine for ever! Heavens !—was I awake ?— 
did my ears deceive me? The room turned 
topsy-turvy; the candles danced a reel; my 
brain grew giddy. It was true—absolutely 
true; Jemima O’Brien had consented to be- 
come Mrs. Kennedy! Up came Captain Rat- 
tigan, as my partner left me for an instant to 
speak to her aunt. Rat was thunderstruck— 
cursed his fate, and complimented mine. ‘ But, 
zounds! Frank, you must stick to her. Would 
she run away with you? These damned law- 
yers will be tying up the property, so that you 
cannot touch a guinea but the half-year’s rent 
—may-be inquiring about settlements, and rip- 
ping up the cursed mortgages of Killnacoppal. 
At her, man—they are all on the move. I'll 
manage the old one:—mighty lucky, by-the- 
by, at cribbage. Try and get the heiress to 
off—to-morrow, if possible—early hour. 
Oh! murder—how I lost my time!’ All was 
done as the commander directed. Rat kept the 
aunt in play ; I pressed the heiress hard; and 
so desperately did I portray my misery, that, 
to save my life, she humanely consented to 
elope with me at twelve o’clock next day. 
Rattigan was enraptured. What a chance for 
a poor lieutenant! He shrewdly observed, 
from the very unpretending appearance of Mrs. 
Cogan’s mansion, that ‘ my aunt’s’ purse must 
bea long one. We settled ourselves joyfully 
at the inn fire—ordered two bottles of mulled 
port—arranged all for the elopement—clubbed 
purses—sum total not burdensome—and went 
to bed drunk and happy. Next morning—the 
morning of that day which was to bless me 
with fortune and a wife—Captain Ratty and I 
were sitting at an early breakfast, when, who 
should unexpectedly arrive but Cornet Birch- 
am, who was in command of a small party of 
dragoons in Ballybunnion, and was an old ac- 
quaintance of my kinsman. ‘ How lucky !’ 
whispered Rat; ‘ he has been quartered here 
for three months, and we shall hear the parti- 
culars of the O’Briens from him.’ While he 
spoke the trooper entered. ‘ Ah! Ratty, old 
boy, how wags the world? Just heard you 
had been sent here to exterminate carders— 
cursed scoundrels !—obliged me to leave a de- 
lightful party at Lord Tara’s ; but, Rat, we'll 
make them smoke for it.’ * Mr. Bircham, my 
cousin Kennedy. Come, cornet, off with the 
cimeter, and attack the congo. Any news stir- 
ring?’ ‘ Nothing but a flying report that you 
had determined on sobriety, and forsworn a 
drop beyond the third bottle ;—but, damme, 
that shake in your claw gives a lie direct to the 
tale. And you were dancing, Rat, last night. 
How did the carnival or coterie go off? Any 
wigs lost, or gowns tattered? Any catas- 
trophe ?? ‘ Why, no—pleasant thing enough— 
some fine women there.” ‘* Were there, faith ? 
Why, Rat, you’re a discoverer ; for such a crew 
as figured at the last, mortal eye never looked 
upon.’ ‘I only particularly noticed one—by 
Jove, a fine woman! —a Miss O’Brien.’ 
* Miss Jemmy O’Brien, as the men call her. 
Why, Rat, what iniquity of yours has delivered 
you into the hands of the most detestable 
harpy that ever infested country quarters?’ 
‘ Detestable harpy !’ Rat and I looked cursedly 
foolish. ‘ Bircham—hem !—are you sure you 
know the lady? ‘ Know the lady! to be 
sure Ido. Why, she did me out of an ivory 
fan one unlucky wet day that the devil tempted 
me to enter Mrs. Cogan’s den. Phoo! I'll 
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tokens.’ Let me see. Yes, I have it. Blue 
dress cursedly splashed with beer —she sa 
coffee ; soiled feathers, and tricked out like a 
travelling actress.’ I groaned audibly—it was 
Jemima to a T:—Captain Rattigan looked 
queer. ‘* My dear Bircham — hem! — you 
know among military men—hem !—honour. 
able confidence may be reposed—hem! My 
young friend here danced with her. Repre. 
sented as an heiress to him—’ ‘ By a cursed 
hag who cheats at cribbage, and carries off 
negus by the quart.” ‘ True bill, by Gud!’ 
ejaculated the captain. ‘ Complained eternally 
of thirst and the heat of the room, and did me 
regularly out of thirty shillings.’ ‘ Ha! ha! 
ha !—Rat, Rat, and wert thou so soft, my old 
one?’ ‘ But, Birchy,’ said the captain, ‘ the 
devil of it is, my young friend—little too much 
wine—thought himself in honourable hands, 
and promised her—’ ‘ A newsilk gown. Ah, 
my young friend, little didst thou know the 
Jezebel. But it was a promise obtained under 
false pretences. She told you a cock-and-bull 
story about Lady Morgan —sported Watt 
Scott—dealt out Tom Moore by the yard. 
false pretences. See her d—d before I would 
buy her a yard of riband. What a pirate the 
womanis!’ Rat jumped off his chair, drew his 
breath in, and gulped out—‘ A gown! Zounds, 
man, he promised to marry her!’ Up jumped 
Bircham. ‘ To marry her! Are you mad, 
or are you hoaxing ?’ ‘ Serious, by St. Pa- 
trick,’ said Rat. ‘* Why, then, its no longer 
ajoke. You are in a nice scrape. I beg to 
tell you that Jemmy O’Brien is as notorious 
as Captain Rock. She has laid several fools 
under contribution, and has just returned 
from Dublin, after taking an action against a 
little, drunken, one-eyed Welsh major, whom 
her aunt got, when intoxicated, to sign some 
paper or promise of marriage. The major, 
like a true gentleman, retrieved his error by 
suspending himself in his lodgings the day be- 
fore the trial; and it is likely that Jem and 
her aunt will be jugged for the law expenses.’ 
Rat and I were overwhelmed. We looked 
for some minutes in silence at each other. At 
last I told Bircham the whole affair. The 
dragoon was convulsed with laughter. ‘ 80,’ 
said he, ‘ at twelve o’clock the gentle Jemmy 
is to be spirited away. But come, there’s no 
time to lose. Sit down, Rat, get a pen in thy 
fist, and I’ll dictate and thou inscribe.’ 

* Madam, — Having unfortunately, at the 
request of his afflicted family, undertaken the 
case of Lieutenant Kennedy of the Mayo 
regiment, I beg to apprise you that the un- 
happy gentleman is subject to occasional fits of 
insanity. Fearing, from his mental malady, 
that he may have misconducted himself to 
your amiable niece last night at the coterie, . 

, on the part of my poor friend, who is 
tolerably collected this morning, to say that 
he is heartily sorry for what has occurred, and 
requests the lady will consider any thing he 
might have said only as the wanderings of a 
confirmed lunatic.—I am, &c. 

‘ TerENCE RatT1Gan, Capt. —— M— 
Militia.’ ” 

For the sake of our readers’ curiosity, we beg 
leave to state that the affair ends in an Trish 
duel—and Mr. Christopher Clinch, the lady’s 
cousinly champion, loses his trigger-finger- 

Though too long for extract, we prefer the 
serious pages in these volumes. ‘ Mac Carthy 
is really a finely-told story; and ‘ Stephen 
Purcell” is also one of considerable feeling. 
The author is one of promise: if he will but 
learn to condense and curtail a very little, we 


give you what the beadle calls ‘ marks and| will predict him a successful career. 
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The Juvenile Forget-Me-Not: a Christmas and 
New-Year’s Gift, or Birthday Present, for 
the Year 1830. Edited by Mrs. S. C. Hall. 
London, N. Hailes, &c. 


WE congratulate our young friends, and do 
lament over our own too speedy arrival in this 
weary world: we had no such elegant volumes 
destined for our especial illumination ; we were 
obliged to be contented with sixpenny Goody 
Two Shoes, or the utmost extent of some 

father’s liberality reached half-a-crown 
for Rolando’s Voyage round the World. But 
nous avons changé tout cela; and all we hope 
is, that we shall not live too long—for truly our 
children will be terribly clever. But we like 
the little book before us; it is what a child’s 
book should be—simple, but interesting; amu- 
sing, but instructive: and we are free to con- 
fess that many of its tales have given us great 
pleasure. The ‘“ Shipwrecked Boy” is exceed- 
ingly pretty ; but we prefer the following Irish 
anecdote, so well told by the fair editor. Two 


brothers, one not over wise, are at an Irish 
fair: during the temporary absence of the one, 
the other enlists :—but let the author speak for 
herself 


‘* When he had disposed of his merchandise, 
he walked to where he had left him: all was 
silence—the recruiting party had departed, and 
no one remained in the square; at last he 
espied an old woman, and asked her where the 
sergeant and his party were gone, thinking that 
his brother was still following the music that 
had so fascinated him. ‘ They are all down at 
Hoolaghawn’s public,’ she replied; ‘ and take 
an old woman’s advice, my boy, and don’t go 
near ’em—for they have caught older birds 

‘than you with chaff, which you’ll find to y’er 
cost.’ Away, nevertheless, went Larry, to look 
for his brother. A crowd was collected around 
the door of the dirty place where that inflam- 
matory drug called whisky was dealt forth, in 
wooden noggins, to the soldiers, by a slip-shod 
landlady and a half-tipsy landlord. Larry 
pushed his way in—and there, to his astonish- 
ment and dismay, he saw one of the soldiers 
pinning a cockade on his brother’s hat, who 
stood, or rather leant, against a miserable sort 
of dresser, with a bewildered look that spoke 
too plainly of intoxication. ‘ Barney, Barney!’ 
said the poor lad, while his voice trembled, 
‘ Barney, come home, come home—this is no 
place for you—your mother—and sisters—and 
your wife, Barney.’ As soon as Larry pro- 
nounced the word wife, Barney staggered for- 
ward, fell with his face in his brother’s bosom, 
and burst into a flood of tears. ‘ Hullo! what’s 
the matter there ?’ said the sergeant, coming 
forward ; ‘ what’s all this about 2? Come, stand 
back, my lad; your brother’s a soldier now ; 
fairly ’listed. Is it not so ?’ continued he, turn- 
ing tohismen. ‘ Yes, yes,’ they replied, ‘ to 
be sure—a noble king’s man.’ ‘ It is false,’ 
said Larry, as he stood erect, and passed his 
arm round his brother’s neck ; ‘ he never would 
’list to leave his country—his mother—all. 
Speak out, Barney ; say that bad man has de- 
clared falsely.’ Poor Barney could not deny 
that he had been persuaded by the sergeant, 
who saw he was a simple, gentle creature, first 
to drink, and finally to enlist; for when men 
are intoxicated, they fling back, as it were, to 
the Almighty, the noble gift of reason, and 
become more senseless than the wild animals 
who hunt the mountains for their prey. Larry 
was petrified, and for a time unable to articu- 
late at last—‘ Sergeant,’ said he, ‘ are you a 
man—a son—a husband—a father—and would 
you, who know right from wrong (for ye’r 





bringing up must have been better than ours), 
would you take advantage of the drop you 
poured down his throat ye’rself, to force him, 
and he a half-natural, from his mother—his 
wife—and his child?’ This affectionate appeal 
was answered by a rude, loud laugh ; and when 
the unfeeling man had exhausted his mirth, he 
observed to one of the soldiers, ‘ I wish we had 
the young instead of the old one; he is a much 
cleverer fellow.’ ‘ Say ye so?’ exclaimed Larry, 
springing forward ; ‘ say ye so?—then here— 
though I hate ye for ye’r wicked ways; yet 
take me in his stead; for, although I’ve a mo- 
ther, I’ve neither wife nor child, and can be 
more readily spared.’ The sergeant consented 
to the exchange; and just as the cockade was 
removed from his brother’s into Larry’s hat, 
the old woman, whose warning he had re- 
ceived, entered the house. ‘ So ye’r caught,’ 
said she, looking mournfully at him ; ‘ and the 
core of the mother’s heart will be maybe food 
for the ravens and the hawks of a strange 
country. Larry, why did’nt ye heed my bid- 
ding?” ‘’Tis to save me, he sold himself; 
fool that I am,’ exclaimed Barney! ‘ Oh! if 
ever I taste a drop of that whisky again!’ 
‘ Easy—stop,’ interrupted the old crone, ‘ easy, 
Barney; don’t make so many promises all at 
once, but keep from the whisky; and indeed 
it’s most the handsomest thing I ever heard 
tell of, for one boy to do for another! But 
God’s blessing and my own be about ye, Larry, 
day and night, in the battle and out of the 
battle; and I’ll pray for ye for nothing, to 
every: one of the saints; and sure I am that 
you’ll be well in the world, for the Almighty 
blesses the dutiful child and the affectionate 
brother, and will never desert the innocent.” ’ 

Larry gets on very well, and at length leaves 
the army and enters the service of a mer- 
chant :— 

“ One morning, his master called him into 
his counting-house, and shewing him a large 
parcel that rested on the counter, informed 
him it contained not only money but jewels, 
and other valuables, to a large amount. ‘I 
must request you to convey it yourself to its 
destination, as I know no one else to intrust it 
to,’ added the gentleman; and Larry, with his 
usual cheerfulness, placed it on his shoulder, 
and proceeded to execute his master’s wishes. 
When he arrived at Blackfriars Bridge he felt 
much fatigued, and rested his parcel (which 
was carefully wrapped in canvass and oil-skin) 
on the battlements; he has often declared that 
he knew not how it happened, but so it was, 
the parcel rolled off the bridge into the river. 
Larry, in a state of distraction, rushed into the 
first boat, procured drags, did all in his power 
to recover it, but in vain; in deep sorrow of 
heart, the poor fellow returned, and communi- 
cated his misfortune to Mr. Lambert, who 
never doubted the truth of his statement: not 
so, however, with the gentleman to whom the 
valuables belonged,—he declared the thing to 
be impossible ; that it could not have occurred 
without somebody seeing it, and ended by de- 
livering Larry to a constable, on a charge of 
robbery. The high and honest spirit of our 
brave soldier could ill brook such an accusa- 
tion; ‘ I should have been heart-broken,’ said 
he, ‘ when I entered the damp, dull prison- 
house as a felon, had it not been that I felt 
assured God would never desert the innocent.’ 
It was in vain that Mr. Lambert expatiated 
on the excellence of Larry’s former character ; 
what is called presumptive evidence was strong 
against him ; and the magistrate gave it as his 
opinion, that it was very unlikely any man in 
his senses would suffer so rich a parcel to rest 





so carelessly on the balustrades of a public 
bridge; and thought it not unlikely, that his 
knowledge of the value of what he had been 
intrusted with, had tempted him to great dis- 
honesty. When he was asked what he had to 
say in his defence, he replied, raising his eyes 
steadily to heaven, ‘ Nothing—eacept that I 
am innocent!’ The solemnity with which he 
uttered this sentence caused an immediate si- 
lence in the office; this, however, was speedily 
broken, by a bustle at the door; and almost at 
the same moment, a weather-beaten sailor en- 
tered, and addressed the magistrate: ‘ I ask 
your worship’s pardon,’ said he, ‘ but, passing 
by chance, I heard that a poor fellow was ac- 
cused of stealing a bundle that had fallen over 
a bridge ; now, sir, it so happened that, yes- 
terday morning, very near Greenwich, I picked 
up this (he unrolled a large package which he 
carried under his arm), so I thought it might 
be the one lost—’ And so it was, Jemima, to 
the delight of every one in the magistrate’s 
office. But this is not all: the first word the 
sailor uttered made our honest soldier start, as 
if a musket-ball had whistled at his ear; he 
fixed his gaze intently on him, and the instant 
the bundle was recognised, the two men were 
locked in a firm and long embrace ; and words 
of recognition and exclamations of affection 
were heard from both. ‘ Larry!’ * Barney! 
my dear brother!’ And then Larry looked 
around, and said, with feelings that did honour 
to him as a man and as a Christian, ‘ I knew 
God would never desert the innocent !’ ”” 

The other component parts of this juvenile 
Annual, in prose and verse, are extremely ap- 
propriate, and well adapted to inform and amuse 
the youthful mind. 





Dr. Doddridge’s Diary and Correspondence. 
(Fourth Notice.] 
TuE following is the third lady letter, of which 
we spoke in our last, and were obliged, for want 
of room, to defer. Like the others, it bespeaks 
a strange mode of ecclesiastical interference 
with family and personal affairs. 

** Dear Madam,—You were so kind yester- 
day morning as to tell me of some things which 
you thought amiss in my behaviour, many of 
which I own were very just, as upon a little 
reflection I plainly perceived, and am willing 
to believe the same of some others where I am 
more in the dark, and can as yet recollect no- 
thing in my behaviour that could lay a just 
foundation for such charges. In most of the 
expressions of friendship it is my misfortune to 
rank inferior to yourself, but in this I am re- 
solved to keep pace with you; and though I 
may not be able to find out so many defects in 
your character as you have found in mine, I am 
determined to do my best, and to tell you all 
that I know; to proceed any further would be 
calumny, and not friendship. In order to take 
off that air of rudeness which might otherwise 
appear in presuming to find fault with you, I 
must do myself the justice to own that I 
steadily esteem your character to be far supe- 
rior to mine in many important instances ; 
and that, as to the infirmities of temper which 
I am going to enumerate, I find them almost 
every one in myself, among many others from 
which you are entirely free. With this pre- 
caution I will go on to the enumeration of 
your faults, which I bope will neither be de- 
fective nor extravagant in any considerable 
instance, for I have endeavoured to recollect 
what I found out when I have been angry, 
and therefore more quick-sighted ; but I have 
judged of them, and do now mention them to 
you in the most sedate composure and harmony 
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of mind, and with a heart full of the tenderest 
sentiments of friendship. . The most consider- 
able fault of my good friend, and that to which 
most of the rest are reducible, is vanity. Few 
people in the world have so many fair excuses 
for it as yourself; and yet, what is upon that 
very account the more surprising, few discover 
more in every circumstance of life. It even 
constantly appears when we are drinking cho- 
colate, and has spoiled the pleasure of many a 
dish, at least to me, if not to the rest of the 
company ; though, after all, whether my un- 
easiness arose from good sense, or a severity 
towards pride, is what I am to this moment 
very uncertain about. I own I rather suspect 
it was owing to the latter feeling ; and here I 
would observe, that as pride is the most con- 
spicuous fault of two persons with whom you 
most intimately converse, so you must expect 
but little quarter from us, though in justice it 
ought to be otherwise; yet it is a fact that 
Pride hates that pride in another which virtue 
and humility would only disapprove. This 
vanity, madam, makes you one of the most 
remarkable egotists that I have ever known ; 
whatever is defective in the character of others 
is gris | reproved by telling the company 
how careful you have been to guard against it ! 
And whatever is commendable, you inform us, 
and often without any mystery, that you are a 
bright example of! Though you frequently 
mention former mistakes, it is only as a decent 
kind of preface, by which you may introduce a 
declaration of your being grown wiser than you 
formerly were! Indeed, nothing is easier than 
to accuse or even to insult former Self, if pre- 
sent Self may but receive an accession of honour. 
The inconveniences of this figure of speech are 
obvious enough; but there is one happy effect 
attending it, which people are not sufficiently 
sensible of—I mean that, by this means, vanity 
often talks itself;into a consumption ; for it 
effectually stops the mouths of others who 
would be ready to praise us, if we would leave 
the work to their care; or it produces such 
direct compliments as are tantamount to the 
keenest stabs of satire, and so are poisons to 
our vanity, rather than its food. An excess of 
jealousy is another imperfection which I have 
often observed in you as well as in myself; by 
which I mean only a disposition to be very 
much displeased with trifles which are not 
worth regarding at all. This, in a lady of so 
much good sense, is peculiarly remarkable, and 
an ill-natured world will be ready to gather 
arguments from every brighter part of your 
character to strengthen and aggravate this de- 
fect. The natural consequence of this morbid 
sensibility is a readiness to express the displea- 
sure which arises upon mere trifles by fretful 
and impatient speeches. With due submission, 
madam, I[ think you are peculiarly obliged to 
be upon your guard against this, because I 
hardly know any body whose temper inclines 
them more keenly to resent any thing that 
looks like peevishness in others. Now it is 
obvious that if we cannot bear such kind of 
speeches, the best way to avoid hearing them 
is to take care never to indulge in them our- 
selves. Upon this occasion, madam, I must 
observe, that you have often displayed your 
wisdom in an instance wherein mine constantly 
fails me. When you have said a hasty thing, 
and another answers with some smartness, you 
have known how, if not entirely to keep your 
own temper, which is by no means in your own 
power, yet at least to smother that resentment 
which would naturally arise upon such a pro- 
vocation. But, even while you are attempting 
this, your prudence does sometimes remarkably 





fail you, for you cannot forbear triumphing 
over your antagonist by saying that he is hot 
and fierce, and that you will not talk any more 
because he cannot bear it! This, madam, may 
be very true, but yet you know it is more pro- 
voking than any thing that you could say; 
because it is glorying in your own superior 
wisdom, at the same time that you are exposing 
the imperfection of his temper in an important 
instance. However, you will have this conso- 
lation, that the rest of the company will per. 
ceive you are a sharer in the imperfection, 
though you do not know it ; for they will natu- 
rally conclude that if you were not very angry, 
you would not have taken so unseasonable a 
time for reproving him. Another particular is, 
that though you seem to take a reproof with 
more patience and thankfulness than any per- 
son of your temper that I ever met with in the 
whole course of my acquaintance, yet you some- 
times attempt to defend, or at least to excuse 
yourself, by charging the same failure upon 
the person who blames you. Methinks, ma- 
dam, you should not stoop so low, unless it 
were to ser've a particular friend ; nay, even to 
such a one, I would not repeat such a conde- 
scension, for it is natural to imagine that re- 
proofs which are given at such a time proceed 
from spleen and pride, rather than from wisdom 
and love; and then it is odds but your friend 
entirely despises your remarks,—at least it is 
certain he will not think himself at all obliged 
to you for them. Once more, madam, when you 
have contracted an aversion to any person, you 
are admirably ingenious in giving the most un- 
lucky turn in the world to every thing that he 
says or does, and you are apt to allow yourself 
the liberty of censuring his character with the 
utmost severity. If such remarks come to the 
ear of a person who has the misfortune to fall 
under your displeasure, it certainly provokes 
him, and makes him your determined enemy. 
In the mean time, is not a negligent egotism 
the least agreeable way of entertaining a com- 
pany which a lady of so much religion and 
good sense could possibly invent? Besides, 
when people imagine that your temper inclines 
you to aggravate faults to an excess, they will 
have the less regard for your judgment in those 
censures which are really equitable and rational. 
These, madam, are, so far as I can recollect, 
the only faults I have ever observed in your 
behaviour ; and I am ready to conclude there 
is a rational foundation for each of these reflec. 
tions, because I perceive that the wisest and 
best of your friends, and those who most inti- 
mately know you, all agree in these sentiments. 
I thought it a more candid and generous part 
to mention them to you, than to dwell upon 
them in the company of others, and am fully 
assured that you will take it kindly. Their 
enumeration has been both a difficult and un- 


pleasant task, but I find a sweetness in any |}, 


trouble which may be serviceable to you ; and 
I hope that what I have been doing will not 
he entirely useless to myself, since what I have 
said upon each of these heads will lay me under 
an additional obligation to avoid the faults 
which I undertake to censure. There is one 
immediate satisfaction attending the review of 
what I have written, which I will presume to 
mention, though perhaps modesty would rather 
require me to conceal it. It is, that I am en- 
couraged to hope that I shall never want matter 
upon any other subject, since I could write so 
large a letter upon a theme so barren in itself 
as the defects of Mrs. Wingate. I am, with 


the utmost sincerity and respect, &c.”’ 
Now, really, when it is remembered that 
these three letters are written in the space 





————— 
of three weeks to three different women (two 
of them mother and daughter) by a young 
clergyman of twenty-five years of age,* 
must give us a strange idea either of the cha. 
racter of the man or of the usages of the sect 
to which he belonged. 


SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

Historical Miscellany ; or, Illustrations of the 
most important Periods in Ancient and Mo- 
dern History: with a particular Account of 
the British Constitution and Commerce ; 
forming a Supplement to Pinnock’s Grecian, 
Roman, and English Histories. By W. C. 
Taylor, A.M., Trinity College, Dublin. 
12mo. pp. 352. London, 1829. Whittaker, 
Treacher, and Co. 

Tus long title explains the character of a 
well-concocted miscellany, with a useful map, 
in which the leading divisions of ancient and 
modern geography are clearly defined. Some 
of the subjects-seem to be rather introduced 
heterogeneously, or at least are such as we did 
not expect to meet in the present volume; for 
example, Grecian poetry and British bio- 
graphy. Still, however, they are well cal- 
culated to attract the attention of those classes 
for which such compilations are made, and to 
convey much general instruction to them. 


A Manual of Heraldry for Amateurs. By 
Harriet Dallaway. 12mo. pp. 169. Lon. 
don, 1829. W. Pickering. 

Tuts, as far as it goes, may be considered a 

useful book of instruction, on a subject at once 

curious, and far more important than is ge- 
nerally thought ; and we can recommend it to 
the tyros in heraldry. We protest, however, 
against one of the writer’s positions—that it is 
inexpedient to copy heraldic forms from the 
rude and early state of the arts. By at- 
tempting to refine, we are convinced that much 


* And who further writes thus also of another woman, 
Mrs. Ann White, at the same period :—** Some friends 
who were on a journey called upon me at Harborough. 
In their company was a young lady, who, as far as I 
could judge, was about twenty years of age, and, in ev 
sense, one of the most agreeable creatures I ever beheld. 
Indeed, I thought her < as beautiful as a full moon !’—to 
give you in mere prose an Arabian proverb which I very 
much admire. Yet a beauty which fired my heart at the 
first glance is the least ornament she can boast—for she 
is perfectly well bred; and the vivacity of her wit, and 
the easy, modest freedom of her behaviour, charmed me 
beyond expression. I have since heard that she is as re- 
markable for r= as for any other excellence in her cha- 
racter; and I am told that her fortune will be fifteen 
hundred pounds, and _ probably increase to a great 
deal more. I could have liked her for a wife, with five 
hundred pounds, beyond any other woman under the 
sun,—and Kitty’s dismission would have justified me in 
marrying whom I pleased; but I thought her so vastly 
superior to me in situation, that it never entered into my 
head to offer my services; though I own a few minutes 
of her conversation impressed me so Soe. Sat a forced 
—— to: study for hours could ly erase her 
idea. Now only last Monday night I heard that this 
dear creature is going to be married to a dissenting 
minister of no estate, and of a narrow income. Moreover, 
it is the opinion of some judicious friends who know us 

th very well, that re is a remarkable similitude 
our tempers; and that had I offered my services before, 
they would probably have met with a very kind recep- 
tion. Now is it not the most provoking chance in nature 
to know this when it is just too late,—and when the dear 
girl is on the point of surrendering those charms which 
are but just beyond one’s reach? I do confidently believe 
that this was the very crisis of my fate! Had I em- 
braced this opportunity, 1 had made my fortune and been 
the happiest man under the sun! and in ion of the 
most lovely flower upon which it shines. I have lost her 
beyond all hope of recovery! It is true, indeed, that Mrs. 
Jennings (wise as she is) tells me that there are many other 
Mrs. Ann Whites in the world, and that in a few years I 
may take my choice out of two or three of them! I 
allow there are other agreeable women—but she was 
a pheenix; and I am persuaded that it will be at least a 
century before her equal appears. Now it is very pro- 
bable I may not live quite so long; and if I do, that I 
may not be quite so capable of relishing the charms of a 
fair lady then as I am at psy in the twenty-sixth 
of my age; so that the . comes gees DS ttle 
relief to, dear madam, your afflicted and humble 
servant, P. DopDRIDGE. 
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information will be lost, and many things|sent, when the investigation of ancient lan- 
mistaken. Indeed, we agree with Mr. Nicolas,* | guages is so closely earried on, these volumes 
“that heraldic taste has within the last cen-| must be considered as very acceptable. 


tury become so vitiated and corrupt, that the 
arms devised by heralds within that period are 

ly so complicated as to be inexplicable ; 
and are like nothing in heaven or on earth, 
though all the elements are taxed to contribute 


to the concoctions. Turtle-doves, bears, lions’} TH1Is work, so curious in itself, and so ad- 

heads, or tails; wolves, castles, gates, |™irable as throwing light upon an interesting 
and Lord Mayor’s caps; keys, bulrushes, the} Period of history and manners, has been pub- 
sun and moon, tridents, flag-staffs, and laurel-| lished more than two years; and though often 
wreathes ; crescents, badgers, and charts of the} source of pleasant reference to us, we have 
North Pole; sheep, medals, and inscriptions ; | S°mehow or other always postponed the recom- 
landscapes, and portraits both of men and|Mendation of it to our readers. We now do 


beasts; ships in action and out of action, 
swords and banners; and every thing in 
nature, animate and inanimate, radiant in all 
the colours of the rainbow, and mixed up 
with that vilest of all modern heraldry ‘ ermi- 
nois,’ are huddled together in one shield, in a 
manner which defies the rules of blazon, 
outrages all taste, and prevents the possibility 
of being described in an ordinary; and re- 
sembles only the fantastic combinations of the 
kaleidoscope.” 

Although the references might have been, 
advantageously, made more distinct and par- 
ticular, yet we think this Manual the best mo- 
dern work of its class on the subject with 
which we have met. 


The Winter’s Wreath for 1830. A Collection 
of original Contributions in Prose and Verse. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., London; 
G. Smith, Liverpool. 

TuERE is much elegant taste, and marks of 

cultivated mind, in this little volume, which 

we may therefore pronounce to be very pretty. 

The average of the tales are not above common- 

place; and the day of essay-writing is com- 

pletely over ;—-we care little for truisms about 
pride, genius, &c., put into neatly rounded 
paragraphs,and we the less forgive their 
present perpetrator for these school-boy themes, 
as his productions are generally great favourites 
with us. Moreover, despite its fine name, 

“the Myriologue,”’ we do not much admire that 

article, and think, in a work like this, all the 

contributions ought to be English, — conse- 
quently could dispense with German, Spanish, 

&c., as unintelligible to so many readers. We 

must, at least for this week, abstain from quota- 

tion; and only mention, with much praise, a 

very pretty Letrilla from the Spanish by Mr. 

Chorley; and also the ‘“* Three Christmas 


Eves of Count Carl von Nordheim,” as, to our|in painting, sculpture, and architecture, of this 
a the most interesting prose tale in the| year, as also the productions in these arts sent 





Tooke’s Diversions of Purley. A new edition, | are far from being of bright promise ; at least 


The Privy Purse Expenses of Henry VIII. 
from November MDXXIX. to December | of the company which 
MDXXXII. By N.H. Nicolas, Esq. Lon-|the beaux arts, I presume that genius and 
talent are no ionger @ Ja mode: the amateurs 
were almost entirely composed of the lower 
orders. 


don. Pickering. 


so very heartily, together with Mr. Nicolas’s 
able introductory Essay and illustrative Notes. 


Empire. Third edition, considerably aug- 


with much satisfaction, on account of the great 
and real improvements which have been made 
in the work, and the useful additions that have 
suggested themselves to the diligent compiler. 
Of such a publication it is the best praise to 
say, that we have not looked for any informa- 
tion such as it professes to furnish —and we 
have looked often—without finding, readily and 
accurately, what we sought. 


The London University Magazine. No. I. for 
October 1829. Hurst and Co. 
A NEW magazine has just emanated from a 
party of the young gentlemen who are studying 
at the London University, and its first No. is 
before us. It is well known that we dislike 
offering opinions upon the productions of our 
fellows in the field of periodical literature ; 
we will therefore content ourselves with an- 
nouncing this publication, and observing that 
it displays talent and intelligence. ,There are, 
perhaps, some things which greater experience 
would have avoided; such, for example, as 
the Dedication ; but, taken altogether, the 
undertaking promises to hold a fair rank 
among its contemporaries as a literary and 
scientific miscellany. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, Oct. 10th. 
Tus great city is just trying to grin away 
ennui by sight-seeing, gambling, praying, and 
gormandising. One of the resources against 
yawning is the exhibition of the laureate works 


from Rome by the éléves pensionnaires. With 
few exceptions, the specimens of rising genius 
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indeed, in the whole of the composition there 
is a vivacity, grace, and life, seldom, seen in 
the works of modern sculpture. M. Devet 
is the name of the artist, who has not yet 
counted his twenty-fifth year. 


From the style 
ronged the sailes ot 


Mademoiselle Saint Romain has pirouetted 


our young nobles into love, to the horror of 
mammas, wives, sisters, and matrimonial can- 
vassers. Her grace, beauty, and movements, 
seem also to have decided in the affirmative the 
question which a dying dancing-master asked 
his confessor—* If angels danced in heaven ?”’ 
Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage of the British we An eo lia a ‘has us yet teen a. 


Russian literature is becoming the mode, and 


mented. London, 1829. H. Colburn and Co.| 19 one is esteemed a fashionable book-worm 
WE notice this new edition of Burke’s Peerage who has not read “* Wyjighine,” ou le Gil Blas 


Russe, by Thadée de Bulgarine. A new work 
is also shortly to appear, written by a German, 
entitled Moi-méme et mes autres Moi-mémes. 
I cannot recollect the German title; but the 
author, whom I sometimes meet in society, pre- 
tends that he is now performing his seventh 
existence in this world. He is rather the worse 
for the wear, at least the uglier, for his face is 
scarcely human; therefore, for the sake of 
society, it is to be hoped the next may be his 
final exit. 





_—--- corer 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Letters have been received at Marseilles 
from M. Champollion, up to July 4th. At 
that date the researches in the tombs of the 
kings at Thebes were completed, and the re- 
sults of five months’ labour were of great inte- 
rest. Among thém is “ a Tableof the Rising 
of the Constellations of every Hour of the 
Months of the Year,” with the influence of 
each constellation. This monument is both 
astrological and astronomical, and of the most 
remote Egyptian antiquity. 





BARON VON HUMBOLDT. 

In a letter from Baron von Humboldt, read in 
the French Academy of Sciences, he gives an 
account of his visit to the rich mines in the 
Ural Mountains. He observes that it is al- 
ways on the Asiatic declivity of those moun- 
tains that the auriferous sands lie, which con- 
tain pieces of gold, platina, and chromate of 
iron united with platina. He also discovered a 
piece of platina of a pretty large size, and pre- 
senting a crystallisation of platina towards the 
centre, These metals are often found a foot 


revised and corrected by R. Taylor, F.S.A.| the beau ideal of modern artists degenerates | below the surface. The annual produce of 


F.L.S.; with numerous Additions from the into a very ugly reality when traced on canvass. 
There is a figure of David holding Goliath’s| gold. M. Humboldt found in these mines an 
head, which, notwithstanding the approval of | analogy of position with the auriferous sands 
the infallible Messieurs de I’ Académie, would | of the Cordilleras. 
disgrace a sign-board. The juvenile warrior re- | mountains mines of osmium and iridium, each 
sembles a half-starved rat-catcher, rather than | having separate beds. 
a beautiful stripling ; and instead of the expres- 


copy revised by the Author for republication, 
&c.. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1829. T. Tegg; 
Cumming, Dublin; Griffin and Co. Glasgow. 
A REPUBLICATION of this curious work has 
so long a desideratum, that we cannot 
suffer even its advent to pass without a con- 


these newly-discovered mines is 6000 kilos of 


He also observed in these 


Thence he crossed the 
Kirghise steppe, along the frontiers of Chinese 


gratulation ; though we have not had leisure to 
examine its novelties, so as to speak of their 
importance. . From a hasty glance, however, 
the new matter, which is enclosed in brackets, 
seems to us aed to enhance the value of 
this remarkable book ; in which, though there 
is much of hypothesis and conjecture, there is 
also much to fix the attention of every scholar 
and inquirer in Europe. Particularly at pre- 
* Preface toa Roll of Arms i 
the Reign of Elwecd the of Peers and Knights in 








sion of triumph on his youthful brow, he looks 


Tartary, and visited the ruins of the ancient 


terrified at the sight of the bleeding head.|city of Bulgaride, or Bolgari, formerly the 
The public, however, are indemnified for this | capital of the Tartar empire, and the residence 
very pitiable, though patronised, performance, | of the family of Tamerlane. 


by a statue of Mercury: the god is represented 


August 20th.—M. Humboldt has crossed 


at the moment when, having formed a lyre| Chinese Tartary, and visited rich mines of be- 


with the horns of a heifer and a tortoise-shell, 


ryls and topazes, and also a silver mine, which 


he first draws a sound from the instrument of | produces annually above 40,000 pounds of 


his invention. The listening expression of his 
countenance, and the sensation of charm which 
animates his features, are admirably depicted ; 





auriferous silver. Lastly, he entered a Chinese 
town: the governor received the learned tra- 
veller in his tent, a point which he insisted 





‘were tra in another coun’ He gave 
him a very polite reception, and 
historical 


has a wretched 


handsome manner to Baron Humboldt. He 


is accompanied by a general and some superior | weakly condition ; being, according to his own 


officers, and also three carriages and thirty 
norses, with every thing requisite for his jour- 
hey. He hopes to be in France next sum- 
mer, laden with rich discoveries in geology, 
mineralogy, and botany. 


OCCULTATION OF ALDEBARAN. 


Tue atmosphere last Thursday continued very 
dense in the direction of the expected pheno- 
menon till 9hrs., the moon and the star being 
indistinctly perceived ; 9hrs. lmin. the sky be- 
came more clear; 9hrs. 6min. the misty va- 
pour had so far withdrawn, that the ditference 
of colour between Aldebaran and the moon 
became apparent: just before immersion, at 
9hrs. 12min., the star was evidently arrested— 
it lingered, appeared reluctant to join in con- 
tact, and, from two to three seconds before it 
vanished, was visible in the edge of the moon’s 
limb, though not satisfactorily seen within the 
disc,._the undulation of the bright edge of the 
moon rendered this uncertain; yet the im- 
pression is, that such was the case. The emer- 
sion from the dark limb at 9hrs. 49min. 30sec. 
was instantaneous, without any defectiveness 
of light in the star. 

Deptford. J. T. B. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Hall’s New General Atlas. Part XVI. 
and Co. 

WE are always inclined to redouble our praises 
when we see a work published in Numbers or 
Parts, not only redeem, but excel its earlier 
promise ; and on this account we must bestow 
an extra eulogy on this new Part of Hall’s 
Atlas, which contains an extra and a very 
beautifully engraved map. Instead of three, 
the number given heretofore, there are four 
plates: 1.“ The World ;” really delightful to 
the eye as a picture, as well as excellent for 
reference ;—2. “ British Isles ;”—3. ‘* South 
America,” the scene of passing events of great 
interest ;—and 4. “‘ Western Africa,” with the 
latest discoveries of the unfortunate explorers 
of that fatal continent. The next Part com. 
pletes this admirable publication. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ANDREW GEMMELS. 


Our notice of this original of the fine creation 
of Edie Qchiltree has brought us several com- 
munications; and though very minute parti- 
culars of bis real lifs are not important, yet, as 
we entered upon it, we shall devote a few further 
lines.to that subject. The Morning Chronicle 
states, on the authority of a Scots newspaper 
(we believe the Kelso Mail), that Andrew 

ied in the vicinity of Newcastle upon Tyne— 
neither the writer of that assertion, ourselves, 
nor Sir Walter Scott, being aware of the cir- 
cumstantial account of his death and burial 
which appeared in Constable’s Edinburgh Ma- 
gazine for September 1817. We are inclined, 
from allusions in this interesting article, to 
attribute it to the pen of Mr. Thomas Pringle; 
and it derives an additional interest from being 


.| he would give them a passing ban. He lived 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


, that he would do the same if he 





“* He came to Newton at that time in a very 


account, 105 years of age. The conduct of 
some of the country folks towards poor Andrew 
in his declining state was not what it should 
have been: probably most of his old patrons 
had died out, and their more genteel descend- 
ants disliked to be fashed and burdened with 
a dying beggar; so every one handed him over 
to his next neighbour; and he was hurried 
from Selkirk to Newton in three days, a dis- 
tance of sixteen miles. He was brought in a 
cart and laid down at Mr. R——’s byre-door, 
but we never knew by whom. He was taken 
in, and laid as usual on his truss of straw. 
When we spoke of making up a bed for him, 
he got into a rage, and swore (as well as he 
was able to speak,) ‘that many clever fellow 
had died in the field with his hair frozen to 
the ground—and would he submit to die in 
any of our beds?’ He did not refuse a little 
whisky, however, now and then: for it was 
but cold, in the spring, lying in an out-house 
among straw. A friend who was along with 
me, urged him to tell what cash he had about 
him, ‘as you know,’ said she, ‘it has always 
been reported that you have money.’ Andrew 
replied with a look of derision, ‘ bow, wow, 
wow, woman! women folk are aye fashing 
theirsels about what they hae nae business 
wi’.’ He at length told us he had changed a 
note at Selkirk, and paid six shillings for a 
pair of shoes which he had on him; but not 
a silver coin was found in all his duddy doub- 
lets—and many kind of odd like pouch he had; 
—in one of them was sixpence worth of half- 
pence, and two combs for his silver locks, 
which were beautiful. His set of teeth, which 
he had got in his 101st year, were very white. 
What was remarkable, notwithstanding all the 
rags he had flapping about him, he was parti- 
cularly clean in his old healsome-looking per- 
son. He at last allowed the servants to strip 
off his rags and lay him in a bed, which was 
made up for him in a cart in the byre. After 
he was laid comfortably he often prayed, and 
to good purpose: but if the servants did not 
feed him right, (for he could not lift a spoon to 
his mouth for several days before his death,) 


nine days with us, and continued quite sen- 
sible till the hour of his decease. Mr. R— got 
him decently buried. Old Tammy Jack, with 
the mickle nose, got his shoes for digging his 
grave in Roxburgh kirk-yard. Andrew was 
well known through all this country and great 
part of Northumberland. I suppose he was 
originally from the west country, but cannot 


ever, commonly reported that he had a nephew 
or some other relation in the west, who pos- 
sessed a farm which Andrew had stocked for 
him from the profits of his begging.” 


Stuart has been altered into Steward, in the 
new and corrected edition of Waverley ? 





one of the ‘early flights ofan individual who 


has since shone with so amiable a lustre in the 
field of literature. From this it appears that 
id to him an| Gemmels was a regular visiter at the farm 
work, in five volumes, for | of the writer’s grandfather ; and that he died 
some yards of velvet and red cloth. This town 


Apropos: as we are speaking of Sir Walter} A charming creature! 
Scott’s Novels, we should like to know for what |remained so long unmarried. The broad but 
reason, or on what grounds, the royal name of | delicate half-tone which is thrown over the 
greater portion of the face and figure, reminds 
us of the celebrated Chapeau de Paille-—‘‘ Ve- 
nice,”’ engraved by Freebairn, from a drawing 
ee nen ee ee by S. Prout. A fine view of the Ducal Palace 





‘PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Illustrations to the Keepsake for 1830. 


in the year 1793 at Roxburgh-Newton, near| THEsE illustrations have reached us at rather 
appearance, and contains no-| Kelso, at the age (as he stated) of 105 years. 
thing remarkable but a temple and two mean | We reprint the rest of the story, as simply and 
towers, inhabited by Chinese soldiers.—The | characteristically related by a lady who wit- 
Russian government has behaved in the most | nessed the latter days of poor Andrew:— 


a late period of the week ; but they are so ex- 
quisite that we are unwilling to delay noticing 
them until our next publication. — Besides 
very tasteful graphic niche for the reception of 
the names of the donor and the receiver of the 
volume, designed by T. Stothard, R.A., and 
engraved by S. Mittan, there are seventeen 
plates, embracing a pleasing variety of subjects, 
And first for “‘ The Rt. Hon, Lady Georgiana 
Agar Ellis,” engraved by C. Heath, from a 
drawing by Sir T. Lawrence, P.R.A. This, we 
conceive, is intended for the frontispiece of the 
volume, and a fairer one could no where be 
found. It has evidently been engraved from 
one of the President’s most graceful and ele. 
gant drawings ; and the well-known lightness, 
taste, and facility, with which Sir Thomas 
handles the porte-crayon, has been most suc- 
cessfully imitated by Mr. Heath. Although 
the delicacy of its tone prevents us from con. 
sidering it as a specimen of the black art, it is 
not, in our opinion, the less magical on that 
account.— ‘* Dorathea”’ (Dorothea ?), engraved 
by F. Engleheart, from a picture by F. P. Ste. 
phanoff. Powerful and contrasted expression, 
—the passions of jealousy, anger, and grief — 
finely depicted.—‘* George of Aspen and Isa- 
bella,’”’ engraved by J. Mitchell, from a picture 
by F. P. Stephanoff. Another admirable spe- 
cimen of Mr. Stephanoff’s talents; the male 
figure, especially, is full of youthful energy. 
Both this and the last-mentioned plate are 
highly creditable to the artists by whom they 
are engraved.‘ Isabella and Gertrude,” en- 
graved by F. Bacon, from a drawing by A. E. 
Chalon, R.A. ‘* Look, where it comes again!” 
Such, if the terror-stricken beings here repre. 
sented were capable of uttering a sound, would 
be their probable exclamation. The eye of the 
spectator follows the direction of theirs, with 
something like sympathetic alarm. —“‘ Virginia 
Water,” engraved by R. Wallis, from a draw- 
ing by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. Of this de- 
corated and favourite retreat of royalty there 
are two views, both by the same artists. They 
are brilliant gems. Mr. Wallis has most hap- 
pily preserved the splendour and fascination of 
Mr. Turner’s pencil.‘ Costandi,” engraved 
by J. Goodyear, from a picture by F. P. Ste- 
phanoff. A simple, elegant, and affecting com- 
position. —“ Josephine,” engraved by C. Rolls, 
from a drawing by De Veria, Paris. It is a 
sense, not of the courtesy due to a stranger, 
but of the justice due to taste and talent, 
which elicits our praise of this playful little 
production. The chiaroscuro is very powerful; 
and it is engraved in a most masterly style.— 
“ Princess Doria and the Pilgrims,” engraved 
by C. Heath, from a picture by D. Wilkie, 
R.A. .Most of our readers will recollect hav- 
ing seen the original in the last exhibition of 
the Royal Academy. Great justice has been 


speak with certainty as to that; it was, how-|done to it by Mr. Heath.—*‘ Zella,” engraved 


by C. Heath, from a drawing by H. Corbould. 
Another proof of the skill and spirit of Mr. 
Heath’s burin.—‘ The Bride,’ engraved by 
C. Heath, from a picture by C. R. Leslie, R.A. 
We wonder she has 








and the adjacent buildings, exhibiting all the 
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usual clearness and precision of Mr. Prout’s 


powerful and practised pencil.—‘‘ The faithful | mouni,” engraved b 
Servant,” engraved by J. Goodyear, from a| picture by H. W. Pickersgill, R.A. The grace- 
picture by A. Cooper, R.A. An exhibition of fu] and elegant picture from which this print 

Fierceness and | has been most ably engraved by Mr. Robinson, 
is also well known to the visitors of the exhibi- 


and_self-devotion. 
terror are finely contrasted in the animals.— 
“Francis the First and his Sister.” 
ever way considered, whether with reference to 


a fascinating performance; but elegance and 

ression are its most prominent qualities. 
We could gaze at it for an hour.—‘“ The Por- 
trait,” engraved by E. Portbury, from a pic- 
ture by R. Smirke, R.A. We believe that a 
print was some years ago produced from this hu- 
morous composition ; we are sure that we have 
seen a beautiful study from it, in miniature, 
by Mrs. Green. Mr. Portbury has engraved 
it admirably.—‘* The Castle Hall,’’ engraved 
by J. Mitchell, from a picture by C. R. Leslie, 
R.A. A merry urchin playing the soldier; a 
plate of great richness and power.— The Pro- 
phet of St. Paul’s,” engraved by C. Heath, 
from a picture by A. E. Chalon, R.A. Palmis- 
try would be a most agreeable profession, if the 
usual subjects of it were such angelic creatures 
as the one here represented; to whose grace 
and loveliness the foils of her young and awe. 
struck attendant, and the spectacled sage whose 
skill she is putting to the test, are quite un- 
necessary.— We have thus run rapidly through 
the whole of these beautiful productions, and 
have pointed out a few of their merits. To 
dwell upon them to the extent they deserve 
would require much more ‘space than we are 
able to spare. 


Illustrations to the Amulet for 1830. 
WE very cordially congratulate the proprietors 
of the Amulet on the beauty of the plates which 
adorn their volume. They are eleven in num- 
ber; and are all so admirable, that we feel a 
difficulty to which to give precedence in our 
notice. The pleasure which we experience, 
however, in once more seeing so excellent an 
artist make his appearance before the public, 
after too long a secession, induces us to begin 
with * The Pedagogue,” engraved by J. Good- 
year, from a picture by R. Smirke, R.A.; in 
which the skill and taste of the composition, 
both of form and of effect, is exceeded only by 
the admirable expression of the various person- 
ages of the scene. The tender interest of the 
mother, the awkwardness and awe of the boy, 
the alarm of the nurse, and the grinning com- 


placency of the pedagogue, who appears to be | ‘‘ The Fisherman’s Children,” engraved by C. 
anticipating the delight of tickling his young 

Mr. Good. | is highly creditable to both artists. 
ear has exerted himself with singular success 
He has retained 
the character of every countenance in a sur- 
prising manner, and the even tone of his middle 
tints, the clearness of his lights, and the power 
and richness of his depths, leave nothing to be 
wished for.—‘* The Anxious Wife,”’ engraved 
by F. Engleheart, from a picture by W. Mul- 
ready, R.A. The picture was in the exhibition 


pupil’s catastrophe, are all perfect. 


in this charming little print. 


of the Royal Academy, we believe, last year 
and we remember being then of opinion tha 


the colouring of the setting sun was rather too 
That defect, however, if defect it were, 


crude. 
is of course not visible in the print. 
ject is exceedingly interesting. 


evening prayer. She herself, seated at th 


window of the cottage, seems attentively listen- 
ing for the approach of her husband, whose 
shoes and hot supper are waiting for him 


by Mr. Engleheart.—“ The Minstrel of Cha- 
J. H. Robinson, from a| tament. 
at the head of this notice, is of a size smaller 
still. We will not make any invidious compa- 
risons ; but it is only justice to Mr. Walker to 
say that his plate is very creditable to his ta- 
The same remark is|lents. He has been particularly successful in 
that which must have been among his greatest 
difficulties ; we mean in preserving the expres- 
sion. 
Infant Christ are very faithfully rendered from 
the original picture. 


National Portrait Gallery of Illustrious and 


In what- | tions at Somerset House. 
applicable to ** The First Interview between 


composition, to character, or to effect, this is| the Spaniards and Peruvians,” engraved by W. 


To a young 
wife and mother, who has just lulled her infant 
asleep in its cradle, her elder child is saying an | engraving. 


Greatbach, from a picture by H. P. Briggs, 
A.R.A.; and in which we do not know whe- 
ther the talents of the painter or of the engraver 
are the moreconspicuous.—‘* The Dorty Bairn,” 
engraved by J. Mitchell, from a picture by D. 
Wilkie, R.A. Our English readers may not 
know that “ dorty” is Scotch for “* pettish.” 
This sweet and mellow little plate reminds us 
of some of the finest prints from some of the 
finest works of Terburg or Metzu.—‘* The 
Gleaner,” engraved by E. Finden, from a pic- 
ture by J. Holmes. Mr. Holmes is remarkably 
happy in subjects of this description, imparting 
to them elegance, without destroying their rus- 
ticity. He has in this instance been most ably 
seconded by Mr. Finden.—‘* The Sisters of 
Bethany,” engraved by M. J. Danforth, from 
a picture by C. R. Leslie, R.A. With the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of a little stiffness and forma- 
lity in the folds of the drapery, this is a very 
pleasing production.—* The Crucifixion,” en- 
graved by H. Le Keux, from a drawing by J. 
Martin. Who but Mr. Martin could have fur- 
nished the means of comprehending such a mass 
of objects in so small a compass? Our Saviour, 
the thieves, Mary Magdalen, the apostles, the 
centurion and soldiers, hundreds of spectators, 
the town and towers of Jerusalem, an extensive 
distance, the elemental shock which marked 
the event, and an air of sublimity pervading 
the whole,—all within the space of half a dozen 
square inches! Mr. Le Keux’s eyes must have 
ached before the completion of his arduous un- 
dertaking. —‘* The Mandoline,” engraved by 
F. Bacon, from a picture by T. Uwins. We 
noticed, with the praise to which it was entitled, 
the picture, when it appeared in the British 
Gallery. Mr. Bacon has done it great justice. 
—“ Preparing for the Festa,” engraved by 
H. Rolls, from a drawing by P. Williams. 
This characteristic and clever drawing was, we 
believe, in the last exhibition of the Society of 
Painters in Water-colours. Mr. Rolls has en- 
graved it with his usual skill.—Although the 
last mentioned, by no means the least pleasing 
of this attractive little set of embellishments, is 


Rolls, from a picture by W. Collins, R.A. It 


from a Picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


from Sharp’s 


: 
4 
the art, inimitable. 


e 


The Holy Family. Engraved by J. G. Walker, 


Tuts is, we believe, the third engraving in 
line from Sir Joshua’s celebrated picture. Of}a medal, by the King of Prussia, to M. Jullien," 
the first, which was engraved by Sharp, a me- 
moir of that admirable engraver, inserted in the | pleasure of seeing one of these handsome sym- 
ninth volume of “* The Annual Biography and | bols of royal favour. 
Obituary,” says: ‘* The plate, when it came | jesty to Mr. Vendramini, the engraver of the 
hand, was, in respect to light, | magnificent picture of Sebastian del Piombo in 
shadow, brilliance, and the highest attributes of | our National Gallery,—as a mark of his appro- 
After a hundred proofs, | bation of that noble effort of the burin. The 
and a few impressions, had been taken from it, | medal itself is of gold, above the size of, and 
The sub- | however, Bartolozzi undertook, at the instance | much thicker than, a crown-piece ; and its exe- 
of Macklin, to improve it, by nearly oblitera-|cution does great credit to the fine arts of 
ting the lines, and converting it into a dotted | Prussia. 
Not content with that, he had the | classical and striking likeness, with the legend 
presumption to alter the character of the head |“ Friedrich Wilhelm III. Koenig von Preus- 
by Sir Joshua; substituting the feeble expres-|sen’”—on the other is a superb winged fe- 
sion, and insipid gusto, of his own, for the ori-|male figure, seated, and crowned with a 


a 
Sharp, as a frontispiece to Macklin’s New Tes- 


The print, the title of which stands 


The countenances of the Virgin and the 


Eminent Personages of the XIXth Century. 
No. VI. Fisher, Son, and Co. 


Tu1s Number contains portraits and memoirs 
of Lord Grantham, Bishop Heber, and the 
Duke of Beaufort ;—the former being engraved 
in a good style, and the latter sufficiently ample 
to illustrate the history of the personages whose 
likenesses are thus presented to us. 
great pleasure in contemplating the lineaments 
of distinguished individuals preserved from 
former times; and surely it is not less gratify- 
ing to view the features of our great contem- 
poraries, whether warriors, statesmen, orators, 
poets, scholars, artists, painters, or otherwise 
eminent, and to listen to those unambitious 
biographies which simply point out who they 


e take a 


were, and by what they were raised to the 
height where they excite the interest of their 
fellow-men. 


A Sketch of Mr. Gurney’s New Steam-Carriage. 
J. Doyle del. et lithog. Dickinson. 

WE have no doubt that this is a correct repre« 
sentation ; but the worst of it is, that the qua-~ 
lities of the carriage which we are most anxious 
to witness, namely, its motion and speed, are 
precisely the qualities which a print is necessa- 
rily incompetent to shew. When will the real 
carriages make their public appearance ? 


Goldsworthy Gurney, Esq. Drawn on stone 
by W. Sharp, from a Drawing by 8S. C. Smith. 
Dickinson. 

A CHARACTERISTIC countenance. 


The Princess Victoria. Drawn from Life, at 
Kensington Palace, by R. J. Lane, A.R.A. 
Printed by C. Hullmandel. 

A cHARMING little head. The drawing is 
firm and tasteful; and it is impossible to sur- 
pass the delicacy and finish of Mr. Lane’s 
lithographic execution. We are concerned to 
learn that this accomplished artist has been 
recently suffering a severe domestic calamity, 
in my loss of a most beautiful and interesting 
child. 


PRUSSIAN MEDAL. 
WE, the other day, noticed the presentation of 


of Paris; since which time we have had the 
It was sent by his Ma- 


On one side is the King’s head—a 


In one hand she holds a 








on the hearth. The print is sweetly engraved 


ginality and energy of that great painter’s con-| mural crown. 
ception.” A small copy was also engraved by| cornucopia, and in the other a sceptre re« 
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versed,’ leaning on the Prussian le. The 
work is, as we have said, tdiadealihr excepned : 
the artist’s name Jachimann. We believe this 
medal is worn abroad as a decoration; and it 
certainly should be displayed, as reflecting an 
honour to the liberal and royal donor, as well 
as conferring one on the meritorious receiver. 





Anecdotes of Canova. — When Canova fi 


went to Paris, which was in 1803, he had the 


good fortune to find, at Villers, his group 
Cupid and Psyche, now in the Louvre. 


** The 
drapery,” he observed to a friend, ‘* was hor- 


Bid from its channel the streamlet roam, 
Ere I from my rest am torn. 

Tell me not of the glittering sea, 
And the wild romantic view ; 

They would have no charms for me— 
My heart could not take their hue. 


I wish not to gaze on forests vast, 

rst And on the beetling rocks— 

A freshness, a glory is over them cast, 
of That my wither’d bosom mocks. 


restore 


ribly executed, and entirely shapeless. This 
was occasioned by my having for a time enter- 
tained the erroneous notion that negligent dra- 
pery set off the flesh. I borrowed a mallet and 
chisels, and every morning for a week a hired 
cabriolet took me to Villers, where I corrected, 
as much as possible, this miserable drapery.”’ 
The repetition of Canova’s statue of the 
Magdalen was made with the marble cut from 
between the legs of the statue of Napoleon 
which is now in the Duke of Wellington's ante- 
chamber. A bust of Pius VII. was made from 
the marble cut from under the arm. When 
this statue of Napoleon was embarked on the 
Tiber, for the purpose of being sent by water 
to France, it was placed in the vessel on a false 
movable platform, in order that it might in 
three minutes be plunged into the sea, should 
the English cruisers approach too nearly.— 


Light to my sunken eye ; 
The visions of memory cloud it o’er— 
It wants but vacancy. 


It is not in the power of sun or air 
Health to my cheek to impart ; 
My life is darkened by clouds of care, 
The root of decay is my heart : 
And let me stay and perish on 
In mine own dear native bower ; 


The broken, withering flower. 


No, no—it-is not change of scene 
That will work a change on me— 


In more than memory. 

Give me the sunshine of each sweet smile 
That lighted my spirit then ; 

And perhaps my cheek ye may beguile __ 


Pluck not from the stem where first it shone 





Stendhal’s Promenades dans Rome. 
————Sae 


To blossom and blush again. 
Worton Lodge, Isleworth. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE FALL OF THE LEAF. 
LThe following lines were suggested by the death of 


young female, ag under the circumstances which 
are here represented. She uttered the pathetic thought 


ascribed to her, almost word for word as it is written. ] 


SHE sat at the casement in autumn’s dark eve, 
A tear dimm’d her eye, but her soul did not 


eve ; - [streak, | Herodot d the Togha a ie -tend 
Consumption had flashed her pale brow with its | chapter of Genesis.” The Otton n 


Yet her spirit was sting, while the body was 

weak ; [her eyes, 
And there, with the light beaming forth from 
She looked like a saint ready winged for the 


skies. 


sound, 


not appal— 
Their first touch of deeay to their pitiless fall ; 


And she felt how, all faded and powerless its | © 


stem, [them. 
Her own flower of life had been blighted like 
“ T have seen,” she exclaimed (and a hallowing 
smile a while)— 
O’er her cheek faintly spread its soft gleam for 
** T have seen those dear leaves the last time— 
they have fled, 
As I soon shall flee, to the land of the dead.” 


She turned from the casement—no tear dimmed 
her eye; [on high— 
Sweet child! she had communed with visions 
Her parents to kiss, and her God to adore 5 
She turned — but she sat at that casement no 
more. E. R. 
Brighton. 





STANZAS. 
«© Ye mock the mourner’s heart when ye tell v8 
Of aught save the home where it pines to —. 


Nay, let me stay in my native home, 


diate apostles, the first caliphs of Islamism, 
Second’s motive for appointing four pillars or 


viziers, kadiaskeres, defterdars, and nishand. 
shis, whom he equally appointed to form the 
four pillars of the imperial Divan, or more 
properly Diwan. The latter word is the plural 


Deceitful the thought ! that new scenes will |°f di, a devil: and the appellation is said, by 


a Persian lexicographer, to have been first 
bestowed by a Persian sovereign, who, upon 
observing his crafty counsellors assembled in 
high conclave, exclaimed, “ Inan diwan end,” 
those men are devils! —‘* Mutato nomine, de 
te fabula narratur,” may be pertinently applied, 
in this instance, to the councils of more sove. 
reigns than those of Isphahan. 

Origin of Fleas and their Confraternity.— 
Ewlia, in his book of travels, has recorded a 
singular tradition of the origin of vermin, as 
preserved among a sect of Kurds, who dwelt in 
his time at the foot of Mount Sindshar. “ When 
Noah’s ark,” says the legend, “ sprung a leak 
by striking against a rock in the vicinity of 


Give me back the hours that once have been | Mount Sindshar, and Noah despaired alto. 


gether of safety, the serpent promised to help 
him out of his mishap, if he would engage to 
feed him upon human flesh after the deluge 
had subsided. Noah pledged himself to do so; 
and the serpent, coiling himself up, drove his 


M. A. Browne. | body into the fracture and stopped the leak. 


When the pluvious element was appeased, and 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


to be the same as the Targitads mentioned b 


chapter of Genesis. 


Koran sa’ 


Now the royal 


of Rameses to those of the present sultan. This 
bird is also specially denominated the ‘* bone- 
reaker,”’ because he contemns living prey, and 
makes his repast of the remains of the slaugh- 
tered. And the three sons of Oghus Chan, 
from the eldest of whom Osman’s descent is 
deduced, were also called “ the Breakers,” 
because they broke into three pieces a bow 
their father had presented tothem. As they 
broke the bow, so, say the Turkish genealo- 
gists, did their descendants break in twain the 
walls of castles and fortresses; and, in like 
manner, the prowess and triumphant career of 
the royal vulture Humai, the bone-breaker 
amongst the winged tribe, has been reflected in 
the Humajun Osmanli, “ vultural” (or, in 
strict European phraseology, imperia/) house of 
Osman. 


The Divan.— Four is the favourite and 
sacred number of Orientalists. The four viziers 
are the four props of the imperial adminis- 
tration in Turkey; the Koran gives four angels 
as bearers of the throne; there’ are four ‘car- 





The home where I was born ; 





GEMS OF TURKISH HISTORY & CRITICISM. 


The Ottoman Name.—It is well known that| briel’s advice, committed the pledge to the 
the Ottoman is only one branch of the ab-| flames, and scattering its ashes in the air, there 


original Turkish race, the founder of which gave | arose out of.them flies, fleas, lice, bugs, and all 
his name to his tribe, and is by most supposed 


The Ottoman branch, on 
the other hand, derived their national appel- 
lative from Othman, or Osman; and as the| derivation are scarcely familiar even to the 


all were making their way out of the ark, the 
serpent insisted upon the fulfilment of the 
pledge he had received; but Noah, by Ga- 


such. sorts of vermin‘ias prey upon human 
blood. And after this fashion was Noah’s 
pledge redeemed.” 

The Pasha.— However familiar this title 
may be to European ears, its real meaning and 


ys that ‘‘ names are of heavenly| ‘ erudite few.” The word itself is compounded 
birth,” we will follow Edris, and other Turkish | of the Persian ‘‘ pai shah,” or the shah’s foot ; 
historians, in tracing the celestial cognomen of | and is a standing memorial of the designations, 
She gazed on that tree which so long she had | their fellow-countrymen to its root and source. 

loved ; [moved | Osman, according to its Arabic meaning, im- 
Yts leaves were all sear’d, and the wind as it| Plies the ‘ Bone-breaker.” 
O’er the withering branches with ominous] Vulture is to the nations of the East what the 
ground. | double and single-necked royal eagle is to those 
Swept them ruthless away, and they fell to the | of the West, and has been held even in higher 
She watched—that fair child whom Death could | Veneration among the former, from the days 


which, according to Xenophon, Cyrus bestowed 
on his officers of state; calling them his feet, 
hands, eyes, and ears. Those intrusted with 
domestic affairs were styled ‘‘ the eyes ;’’ the 
secret emissary was termed ‘‘ the ear ;” the tax- 
gatherer ‘the hands ;’’ the warrior “‘ the foot ;”” 
and the judge, as mouth-piece of the law, the 
“ tongue of equity.”’. Of so. remote an insti- 
tution as this is the name of the present Turk- 
ish pashas, who, in their several capacities of 
governor, general, and vizier or minister, are 
appositely styled the ‘“* feet of their master.” 
The Chatti-Sherif.— This word implies the 
sign-manual of the sultan. In the early days 
of Turkish story, when the Ottoman sovereign 
was unacquainted with the use of the pen, he 
had no other sign-manual, or chatti-sherif, but 
the rough impression of his hand, which had 
been previously besmeared with ink. In more 
recent times, the sultan, feeling a sovereigti 
antipathy to the toil either of ruling or writing, 
his genuine autograph is of very rare occur- 
rence; and the chatti-sherif, or ‘* noble line,”’ 
is limited to a line of two or three short words, 
which he scrawls with his own hand at the 
corner of treaties, cabinet orders, diplomas, &c. 
It has ever been more to their taste to wield a 
sword than a pen. 








dinal virtues among the Asiatics as well as the 


Greeks ; and the prophet formed, after the 
model of the four evangelists, his four imme. 


This deep-rooted prejudice was Mahomet the 


props to support his dominion in the persons of 
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AE ES SAA 
MUSIC. 


THE MUSICAL PRISM. 
Tue present has been emphatically called a 
mechanical age. The intellect, in its endea- 
yours to advance, is at every stage of its pro- 
gress surrounded and aided by appropriate 
machinery ; and, whatever may be the ulti- 
mate results of thus facilitating the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, either with regard to the 
faculties of the human mind, or to the state 
of knowledge itself, it is impossible to deny 
that, to a certain extent, far more may be 
learned, and within a far shorter period, by 
means of the various existing inventions for 
abridging intellectual labour, than was possible 
in the days of our Titan forefathers, who had 
no lever but their own vigorous arms where- 
with to lift the mountains. Among those in- 
ventions for lessening and at the same time 
imparting a new interest to exertion, may be 
placed an article which has just appeared, en- 


ingenious little publication, a figure, somewhat 
resembling a flower with variously coloured 
petals, is so constructed as to exhibit the com- 
binations of sound which form the basis of har- 


plicity and precision, that the young musical 


student (for whose use it is designed) will find |Of the house. 
it almost equally difficult to err or to forget. |f Nero and his court, were classical and splen- 


The adaptation of the long-noticed analogy be-|4id; and Mr. Wallack announced the tragedy 
tween colours and musical sounds to the deve. | for repetition with great approbation. 


lopement of the relations subsisting between the 
latter, is interesting and ingenious. Teachers 
of music will, we think, find in this little per- 
formance a useful auxiliary. 








DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE). 

On Tuesday Guy Mannering brought Sin- 
clair’s delightful voice again upon the public 
ear; when, like the almost forgotten melody of 
“ Rest thee, babe, rest thee,” on the sense of 
the character he sustained, it awakened the 
most pleasurable emotions. Such a native 
minstrel ought never to be absent a season from 
the metropolitan boards. 

Mr. Lister’s tragedy, Epicharis, was pro- 
duced on Wednesday last, and met with the 
most favourable reception. The celebrated 
conspiracy of Caius Piso has already furnished 
the subject of.a tragedy for the French stage ; 
but the Epicharis et Néron of Legouvé is 
far inferior to the nervous and interesting 
a now before us. The deaths of Piso and 

picharis b ison are necessary violations 
of history for che sake of dramatic effect: the 
other incidents are well selected, and arranged 
with considerable skill. With the exception 
of the fourth act, the interest is sustained 

hout ; and the novelty of the termination 
(we speak of the stage arrangements) was 
duly appreciated by the audience. The cata- 
strophe presented difficulties to the dramatist 
which have been ably overcome; and if not 
quite so stirring a tragedy as Rienzi, Epicharis 
may fairly rank next to it in the list of modern 
dramas.. With respect to the language, Mr. 
Lister has made his characters speak plainly 
and to the purpose. He has not suffered his 
imaginatgon to run away with his judgment ; 
and though here and there a fine burst declares 
his pretensions as a poet, there is more feeling 
than figure in his dialogue. His men and wo- 
men (woman we should say) speak the language 
of passion, not of composition. Mr. Young 
made a vigorous portrait of the bold and manly 
Tribune; and Mr. Cooper has added much to 


The part of Piso afforded but little opportu- 
nity to Mr. Wallack, but that little was not 
lost. Mr. Vining’s Proculus evinced his usual 
talent — but his appearance almost bordered 
on the ludicrous; and the scene between him 
and Epicharis would bear considerable curtail. 
ment. 
gest the propriety of omitting the march of the 
conspirators to execution, in the last scene but 
one of the play. 
fitable,”’ exciting ridicule instead of sympathy ; 
and on Wednesday evening provoked a com- 
parison of the tragedy with Venice Preserved, 
which it might otherwise have escaped, de- 
spite the similarity of Flavius’s situation in 
the scene with the conspirators, and that of 
Pierre— 

** You’ve singled me, sir, out for this hard question,” &c. 
We have reserved our notice of Miss Phillips 
till now, in order that we might conclude our 
article with unqualified praise,—a circumstance 
titled the Musical Prism. In this elegant and always agreeable to us, but more particularly so 
where a lady is concerned. Her Epicharis is 
a most beautiful and affecting performance : 
there is nothing theatrical about it — nothing 
overstrained. Her first interview with the 


mony, and displays them with so much sim- |tyrant is, in our opinion, perfect, and was re- 
warded by the hearty and unanimous applause 





COVENT GARDEN. 
TueE first dramatic novelty this season ‘has 
made its appearance in the shape of a two-act 
comedy, entitled The First of May, or a Royal 
Love-Maich. It is attributed to the pen of 
Miss J. Hill, sister of Mr. Benson Hill, the 
comedian, and authoress of some poetical vo- 
lumes.* ‘* The Wooing at Grafton,” in poor 


nished Miss Hill with the idea of her drama, 
which turns upon the loves and marriage of 
Edward IV. and the beautiful widow Eliza- 
beth Grey. It contains some pleasant lines, 
and is altogether creditable to the fair author- 
ess, who was fortunate enough to get her drama 
most admirably cast. The well-known reply 
of the old lady to Edward, “‘ For thy hand- 
some face thou shalt have forty pounds,” is 
happily introduced. The principal defects in the 
piece are the pruriencies of his majesty’s liber- 
tinism and the want of vraisemblance in the 
character of Jonas, the horse-boy, whose fami- 
liarity with his royal master exceeds the far- 
thest limits of even stage probability. Some 
music by Mr. Lee was spiritedly sung by Miss 
Forde ; and the curtain fell amidst considerable 
applause. ; 





HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


Tuts theatre closed on Thursday, with a 
suitable address, mentioning the success of 
every drama that had been produced or re- 
vived, and returning thanks for the public 
patronage. On the preceding evening we were 
much entertained with Farren’s Lord Ogleby, 
and charmed with the performances of Miss 
F. H. Kelly in several characters. Mrs. Glover 
and Mrs. W. Clifford also displayed great 





* The Poet’s Child, a tragedy; Constance, a tale; 
Zaphna, &c. &c. The last volume, entitled a 
Dreams (published by Cadell, London; and Blackwood, 
Edinburgh), is not only oddly characteristic, but displays 
marks of talent of an uncommon kind. We did not re- 
view it, as most of the pieces had appeared in various 

icals, and its poetry was not of the foremost order; 

t we take this opportunity to mention it, especially 
with its preface, as a literary curiosity from the pen of a 








our opinion of him by his personation of Nero. 


lady. 


talents, which (with other examples).are now, 
we presume, released to the larger theatres. 


ADELPHI. 


Tus delightful little place of great amuse~ 
. ye ment continues to hold out its attractions for 
While noticing defects, we would sug-| those who like to laugh till their sides ache; 
and we advise all — lovers of such pleasing 
ains to see Mathews in and in, as 
It is “stale, flat, and unpro-| Caleb Pipkin in the May usin ; for they ‘will 
scarcely look upon its like now or hereafter. 
Nothing can exceed his humour, whim, and 
drollery ; and in Mrs. Fitzwilliams he has a 
most inspiring Mrs. Pipkin. On Monday we 
had a spell, and found him more than usually 
irresistible, — for actors’ spirits are not always 
in the same top key, and this happened to 
be a happy night. 
produced, called the Floating Beacon, in which 
Yates plays the sanguinary Captain in a mas- 
terly style; and Mrs. Edwin deserves the 
highest eulogy for her admirable personation of 
his half-distracted victim. 
powerfully affecting. Gallot is an honest Eng- 
lish Tar, (and though we wished for Cooke, 
and regretted much that any difference between 
him and his friends should have divorced him 
from the scene of his naval glories and laurels 
The dresses, particularly those} at the Adelphi,) it is but justice to this useful, 
versatile, and meritorious actor to say, that he 
acquitted himself in a very satisfactory manner. 


There was also a new piece 


‘Her pathos was 


The last piece, Obi, introduced Mr. O. Smith 


to this theatre, and he was greeted with loud 
applause, which he caused to be often repeated 
during his performance. 
cast of the fierce Indian outlaw; and yet what 
a contrast to the lovely Rose, in 
drama, which was sweetly played by Mrs. 


Never was a better 
e same 


Yates. Only we cannot but feel sorry when 


this fine and lady-like creature is thrown into 
any male disguise, however modestly her femi- 


Neele’s Romance of History, has perhaps fur- nine spirit teaches her to assume it. 





VARIETIES, 

Skeletons. —The Narrateur de la Meuse, of 
the 16th of August, contains an account of the 
discovery, in the valley of Daspich, near 
Thionville, in France, at a small distance from 
the surface, of twelve skeletons of ordinary 
stature, which are supposed to have belonged 
to the Roman era, and to be the remains of 
warriors who were hastily interred. Near them 
were a waist-buckle and an agraffe in good pre- 
servation, of undoubted Roman manufacture. 

New Paper.—The Mexican Congress has 

an act enjoining the different depart- 
ments of the Mexican government to use no 
other paper than that which is made from a 
vegetable grown in Mexico, maguey. 
Manufactories of paper from this plant have 
been established at Queretara and St. Angel ; 
and the paper is said to be equal for all pur- 
poses to that made from the finest linen rag. 

Preparation of Flax and Hemp.—M. Rosier, 
the author of the Dictionnaire d’Agriculture, 
announces that hemp and flax, after macera- 
tion in the earth, (the part being watered occa- 
sionally,) and careful washing in pure water, 
are equally fit for manufacture as when pre- 
pared in the usual way. The great advantages 
of-the new process are, the absence of all 
infection, great simplicity and economy, and 
the deprivation of all the mucilage of the 
plants. A long account of the mode of pre. 
paration is given in the last number of the 
Journal des Connaissances Usuelles. 

Silk-Worms. — At a recent sitting of the. 
Société d’Economie Domestique et Indus- 
trielle, in Paris, a long paper was read on the 
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rearing of silk-worms ; from which it appeared 
that silk-worms had been lately introduced, 
with t success, in the northern parts of 
France, and that the silk obtained from them 
was equal in quantity, and superior in quality, 
to that which is obtained in warmer latitudes. 
It has been strongly recommended to breed 
silk-worms extensively in those parts of France 
which are within the 46th and the 48th 


New Spirit.—It is stated that the berries 
of the service-tree (sorbus aucuparia) are now 
used in the north of France for distillation, and 
the result is said to be equal to the purest dis- 
tillation from grapes for brandy. The process 
is thus conducted : — Take the berries, when 
perfectly ripe, and after having exposed them 
for some time to the action of cold in the open 
air, put them into a wooden vessel; pound 
them, and pour over them boiling water, stir- 
ring it frequently until the heat has sunk to 
twenty-two degrees of Réaumur; then add a 
proper quantity of yeast, and cover up the 
vessel until the fermentation is complete, which 
may be known by the scum upon the surface, 
and by holding a candle to an opening which 
is to be left for the fixed air. If the candle 
does not go out, the fermentation is complete. 
The liquor is to be then put into the still, and 
distilled in the usual way. The first running 
is weak, and has a disagreeable flavour, but by 
redistilling over very fresh charcoal in powder, 
in the proportion of eight or nine pounds to 
forty gallons, a very fine spirit is obtained. 
Previous, however, to the second distillation, 
the charcoal should remain in the spirit two or 
three days, and be frequently stirred. This 
spirit has none of the fiery and unwholesome 
properties of spirit distilled from grain; and 
as the berries could be extensively cultivated 
in England, it might be made a profitable 
branch of industry. 

The Fire King.— Competitors are invading 
the dominion of M.Chabert. Several young 

ntlemen, totally unprepared with non-con- 
p sere clothing, or bricks to stand upon, have 
entered his oven and remained a minute or so. 
One of them informed us that he breathed as 
freely as if he stood before a large kitchen fire— 
that the thermometer, being hung against the 
heated wall, rose infinitely higher than the ge- 
neral temperature, and that there were several 
fire-places, with embers, on which the beef- 
steaks were (of course) cooked. This report, 
we must say, rather abates our wonder; and 
leaves only the swallowing of poison (if phos- 
phorus be, however, taken, and in all cases 
poison) to be explained as a remarkable phe. 
nomenon. 

Steam Carriages.—About Manchester sundry 
steam waggons have been running races on the 
railroads for 500/.; but what with pistons 
going wrong, boilers bursting, and other acci- 
dents, we confess we have not been able to 
ascertain which won. Nearer town, Sir James 
Anderson and others have been trying the 
fairer experiments of running a steam carriage 
on the common road; and a printed account 


of these asserts, (if we calculate rightly,) that | 


this carriage would go 120 miles an hour on a 
rail-road ! !! 


Raphael’s Cartoons. — These master-pieces 


the mechanician of Vienna, who invented the 
celebrated automaton chess-player), has con- 
structed, at Boston, a full band of forty-two 
musical performers, which, or who, execute 
many pieces of different music to perfection. 
The fiddlers are said to be particularly dex. 
terous; and this is the first orchestra that ever 
existed without jealousies and quarrels. 

Lithography.—A_ Brussels correspondent of 
the Journal des Connaissances Usueliles states, 
that in Brussels, where there were a few years 
ago only one or two lithographic establishments, 
there are now twenty-six in full activity. 

Nat. Hist.: Animal Deception.—We extract 
the following from the notes of a recent traveller 
in the Libyan desert : ‘* October 12th.—Being 
on watch this night, I caught for the first time 
the scarabeus ateuchus sacer, or chafer, with 
which the imaginations of the ancient Egyp- 
tians so frequently busied themselves. My at- 
tention was attracted by a noise close to my 
side, and athwart the darkness I discovered 
a large rolling ball. Conceiving it to be a crab 
or land-tortoise, I took it into my hand—but 
found it to be nothing but a lump of horse- 
dung; and immediately afterwards I perceived 
a similar ball come rolling towards me. Upon 
holding my lantern down and minutely exa- 
mining this strange machine, I found that it 
concealed a large black chafer, who drove it 
forwards by means of his long hind-legs ; and 
as it proceeded, it gradually increased in size 


indeed, became so considerable at last, that 
the insect itself was scarcely perceptible. 
It is more than probable that the Egyptian 
priests took advantage of this deception to 
mystify their followers, and that their venera- 
tion for the chafer, or scarabeus, arose from 
that circumstance. Upon a further examina- 
tion, with the aid of my lantern, I discovered 
several animated balls of a like description, 
more than three inches in diameter: my Ara- 
bian companions, however, did not appear to 
take the slightest notice of them.” 

Remarkable Apple-Tree.— At one of the 
recent sittings of the Royal Society of Emu- 
lation at Abbeville in France, an account was 
read by M. Tillette, a botanist, of an apple- 
tree forty years old, at St. Valery, which, 
owing to the imperfect organisation of its 
blossom, had never borne fruit until last year ; 
when the idea of impregnating the bloom with 
the pollen of the blossoms of other trees, was 
entertained, and put in practice. All the 
blooms so treated produced fine fruit; whilst 
those which were not brought in contact with 
the blossoms -from other trees remained, as 
formerly, entirely barren. 

Jelly from Grapes.—Take the ripest grapes 
and spread them on clean straw; at the end of 
a fortnight pluck them from the stalks, and 
boil them for five or six minutes, in order to be 
able to extract the juice with ease: after 
passing the juice through a sieve, add a quarter 
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are, it is said, about to be sent from Hampton | 


of a pound of white sugar to each pound of 
juice, and boil for half an hour. Then set to 
cool; and in twenty-four hours there will be a 
fine jelly, the properties of which are ex- 
cellent for invalids. — Journal des Connais- 
sances Usuelles. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Court to the King’s Chapel in the Pimlico} journal ae Tieane sel enainste’ Ginagew 


Palace.— Newspapers. 
The Giraffe. —We 
interesting acquaintance the Giraffe died at the 
Sandpit Gate, Windsor Park, on Sunday last. 
A New 
rican papers, that a Mr. Moelzel, (brother of 


| of ours in the Review of the Picture of Aust 

we consid 

t to say that ones outh le vn 
lico. As we happen again 

lume, it may be as well to add, that though far too has- 


It is stated in the Ame.| 


ui! e, seriously repeated a pleasantry 
iia, where 
the botanist in New 
Wales, as Allan Cunningham the poet residing at 
mentioning this vo- 


ered Allan Cunningham 


y compiled, and therefore in many instances careless 
and ill-written, it yet gives a mass of useful and valuable 
information respecting the Newest World. 


by the continual accumulation of sand: this, | p 


Parallel Miracles, or the Jews and the Gipsies, is an. 
nounced by Samuel Roberts: it is to prove the latter 
people to be the descendants of the. ancient ptians, 
d d by the hets Isaiah, j 


7 J 2 y 
&c. &e, 

Mrs. S, C. Hall, the Editor of ‘« the Juvenile Forget. 
Me-Not,” &c. announces for early een @ volume 
for the young, under the title of Chronicles of a School- 
Room, or Characters in Youth and Age. 

Bourrienne’s Memoirs.—We cannot occupy more of our 
pages with fore literature, however in ing; and 
with regard to Bourrienne’s Memoirs, we would refer 
readers to an able article upon them in our contem. 
porary, the Foreign Review for September, which haz 
drawn a striking and original character of Buonaparte 
from this source. 

The Memoirs of the Court of Louis XVIII., bya Lady 
who asserts she was in the confidence of His Majesty,—is 
announced with the usual piques to Cerny 

Stories of a Bride, by the authoress of ** the Mummy,” 
are also announced for speedy publication. 

In the Press.—Tales in Verse, illustrative of the several 
Petitions of the Lord’s Prayer, by the Rev. W. F. Lyte.— 
Flowers of the Desert, by W. D. Walke;—also the Child 
of Thought, and other Poems, by the same author.— 
Tales of Four Nations.—The Life of Major-General Sir 
Thomas Munro, Bart. and K.C.B. late Governor of Ma- 
dras, extracted chiefly from his Public and Private Corre. 

d he Correspond and Diary of Ralph 
Thoresby, by the author of “the History of Leeds,”— 
be of My Time, by the authoress of ‘* Blue-Stocking 

all.” 
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New Year's Gift, 1830, 8. hf.-bd.—Venetian Bracelet, 
by L. E. L. fep. 10s 6d. bds.—Humboldt’s Travels, 
Vol, VII. 8vo. 14s. bds. — Hofland’s Beatrice, 3 vols. 
12mo. 1/. 1s. bds.—Parrott’s Son and Ward, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
bds.—Juvenile Forget-Me-Not, 1830, 8». hf.-bd.—Dod- 
dridge’s Correspondence and Diary, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 10s, 
bds.—Mignan’s Travels in Chaldza, 8vo. 14s. bds.—Sto- 
ries of Waterloo, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 8s. 6d. bds.—Taylor’s 
Historical Miscellany, 12mo. 4s. 6d. sheep.—Buchanan's 
Tables of Weights, &c. 18mo. 8s. 6d. sheep.—Rhymes on 
Matrimony, post 8vo. 3s. bds.—Elliott’s Medical Pocket- 
ook, fep. 5s. bds.—Stevenson on Colds and Coughs, 
royal 18mo. 3s. bds.; on Nervous Affections, royal 
18mo. 3s. 6d. bds.—Wyld’s Atlas, 4to. 2/. 12s, 6d. hf.-bd. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1829. 
October. Thermome: 
Thursday-- 8 | From 
9 | 


ter. Barometer. 
to 46. 29.71 to 29.86 

Friday ---- 48. 
Saturday -- 58. 
Sunday---- 59. 
Monday -- 
Tuesday -- 13 
Wednesday 14 — 538. — 

Wind variable, prevailing N.W. 

Except the 8th and 9th, generally cloudy. 

Rain fallen, °475 of an inch. 


10 | 
11 
12 


58. 
54. 


A Tabular View of the Amount of Rain in Inches and Deci- 
mal Parts of an Inch, fallen during the Months of June, 
July, August, and September, from the Year 1809 to the 
present Year, both inclusive. 


| 
June. | July. | August. Sept. Total. 





95 
“795 
| 23 
2625 


2-475 
1-975 


4125 2°505 


775 
70775 
1115 

| 44 5 . 15898 


By inspecting the above table it will be seen that the 
quantity of rain which has fallen during the last past four 
months of the present year exceeds twice the average 
amount of the twenty preceding years by “(8 of an inch— 
the mean fall of rain during the twenty years being seven 
inches and -909 of an inch. 


Edmonton. 
51° 37’ 32” N. 


Latitude 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 














CHARLES H. ADAMS. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Weare much obliged to Thomas G—, but have not 
pom for the French version of a portion of Thomson's 
pring. 
To confess a truth to J. D. about Quintus Curtius, we 





are somewhat sick of poetry upon classical subjects, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


D® ASHBY SMITH will begin his next 


COURSE PERSCERED on ee Ss py Seams The shape in which it has been brought out, combining champ, 


at his House, 12, 





Instruction in Eruptive C “and prise a full detail of 
of those Diseases. 


om For on ly apply at his Residence. 
trees ITY of LONDON. The 


Council hereby give notice, that the Medical Classes 

on the Ist instant, and that the Professors of other 

Branches of Education ig at the University will commence 
on a several Courses onday, the 24 of November, as fol- 








wT ATIN T. H. Key, Esq.—Junior Class, three-quarters past 
10 to guarter-past ¢ 12; Senior Class, half-past 12 to 2 Fee to 


h, 74. 
“auEE, George Long, Esq.—Junior Class, half-past 12 to 2; 


ery KO past 10 to 12. Fee to each, 7/. 10s. 
aT the v. Thomas Dale.—Junior Class, half-past 
2 to half-past 3; Senior Class, half-past 3 to 5. Fee to each, 5/. 

PRENCH, P. F. Merlet, Esq.—Junior Class, 8 to 9 a-m.; 
another, half-past 2 to half-past 3; Senior Class, three-quarters 
past 3 to aeronmnedines 8 eS 4; another, 8to9a.m.; each three 
times a week 

GERMAN, M. Von Matteutels. — Junior Class, half-past 8 to 
half-past 9 a.m. ; another, half-past 2 to half-past 3; each four 
times a week; Senior Class, half-past 8 to half-past 9 a.m.; ano- 
= on ay oy past 3 to three-quarters past 4; each three 
eek. Fee to each, 5/. 

wOTALIAN, Signor Panizzi.—Junior Class, 11 to 12; Senior 
Class, 11 to 13; three times‘a week. Fee to each, 5!. 

SPANISH, Don A. Galiano: —Junior Class, Sg to 1; Senior 
Class, 12 to 1; three times a week. Fee to each, 5! 

HEBREW, H. Hurwitz, Esq.—Junior Class, half-past 9 to — 
a] - Senior Class, }1 to 12; three times a week. Fee t 


OERSIAN, a ABIC, SANSKRIT, and HINDOOSTANEE, 
Rosen, P' 1. Doct-—At such hours as may be found to suit 





MATHEMATICS, A. De Morgan, Esq.—Junior Class, quar- 
— cea “Tg = 10. Fee7i. Senior Class, quarter-past 2 to 


NATL RAL PHILOSOPHY, Dr. Lardner.—Junior Class, half- 
past 8 to half-past 4; a ‘cl ass, ee 2 to quarter- 
t 3; Junior Class, 7. 4l.; a 

matics, 31. oath. Senior oo 7. or Light, 2l., Heat 2i., 
Blectrici Magnetism, 2/., Astronomy, 2/., Geodesy, ll. 
sete ST RY, ir. Turner. 10 to ll. fee for the Session, 7/. 
A short Preliminary Course for the advantage of the Medical 
pre caer A 


3s 
=~ 





on the 5th instant; but the detailed extensive 
course of sienien commences on the 2d of November. 
“ENGLISH LAW, A. Ames, a To Wednesday, and 
half-past 6 to half-past 7 p.m. 
JU PoORIsPRUDENCE, J. Austin, Esq. - ae and Thursday, 
from half-past 6 to half-past 7. 
The seme - Political Economy and zee” will commence 
in February. The Lectures on Botany in A 
A detailed uaeen of the different Glens, with the Fee: 
and other Regulations, is to be had of the following Booksellers! 
tebe 30, Upper Gower Street, Bookseller to the University ; 
Richardson, Cornhill; Longman and Co., and Baldwin and Co. 
Paternoster Row ; Underwood, Fleet Street; Murray, Albemarle 
Street ; wares Foe ale Piccadilly; Black and Young, Tavistock Street, 
Lloyd, Harley Street; Priestley, Holborn ; and 


Sones, Finsb ury Square. s 





LEONARD HORNER, Warden. 
CHOOL of PHYSIC in IRELAND. On 


Monday, the 2d of November, the Lectures of the Pro- 
fessors will commence as follow:—At 10 o’Clock, a.m., Dr. 
Crampton on Materia Medica and Pharmacy; at 11, the Patients 
selected for Clinical Instruction in Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital 
will be visited, and Clinical Lectures will be delivered twice in 
the week, by the Clinical Professors, Crampton and Barker ; 
atl, Macartney on Anatomy, at 2, Dr. Barker on Chemistry ; 
ats, Dr. Leahy on the Practice of Medicine; at 4, Dr. Graves on 
the Institutes oe Medicine. 

Doctor Aliman’s Lectures on Botany (by order of the Board of 
= College) commence annually in the third week of April, 
and end before the middle of July. 
The Lectures on Midwifery, by Dr. Montene Professor to 
the College of Physicians, commence on th of November, and 

are delivered (Signed four ane of the week, at 12 ole jock, 
JONATHAN OSBORNE, M.D. 





Years 1827 and 1828. 


ury 
» a by Deine and Keene on the | Herald, 


edition, 
ARRATIVE of a a "JOURNEY from 
CALCUTTA to EUROPE, by way of EGYPT, in the 








nie Waverley Novels.—New Edition. 
‘HE ANTIQUARY, Vol. I. forming |“ 


Volume V. of the new edition, = 5s. in clo 








helps, and a 
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Vignette by A. Coo} rahe R.A. engraved | by Ambrose Warren. 
Printed for Cadell and Co. Edinburgh; Simpkin and Marshall, 
London; and every Bookseller in Great Britain and Ireland. | 


and may be had of all Booksellers. 


Disorders of the Mind in acing in Women—the Diseases liable 
to be mistaken for Pregnancy—Polypus of the Uterus—The irri- 
table Uterus—A peculiar form of Hemorrhage from the Uterus 


the Brain—Is the Plague a contagious Disease 
« The extracts which we have made will —<- the general 


moulded in the mind of one who has seen well, thinks deeply, 
and explains his thoughts with that simplicity of language which 
always accompanies power. If the professional reader have 
attended at all to the poeareee of medicine, he will see that there 
is not one of the ten 

prove an important practical point. No such work has appeared 
of that a physician, Dr. William Hunter.”—Quarterly 
Revie mw, July 1829 

* Dr. Gooch ee long been known to the public and the profes- | ‘ 
sion as a physician whose opinion, particularly in female com- 
plaints; was of great value; and his me 


that pursued by the late Dr. Baillie. Possessing a mind so highly 
endowed, and so rare at the present day, it is not to be wondered 


perused with interest. 


treats, deduced from opportunities which few have enjoyed, and 
still fewer known how to employ; and we strongly recommend 
ose engaged in the responsible practice of obstetric medicine to 


Medical and Physical Journal, July 1829. 


health retaining the full vigour of his min 
materials with which his extensive opportunities have provided 
him, and presenting to his brethren the results of his matured 

It is hing to turn from the ordinary routine of 





phic delineations of disease at one convince the reader that they 
are copied from nature, and in which the inferences deduced 


Gazette, May 20, 1 
john, aia Albemarle Street. 


In 2 large vols. 8vo. ee 70 0 Plates, putes 21. 2 2s. #. bound 


di let 
z; PETERSBURGH ; ‘a Journal of Tra- 
vels to and from that Capital through Flanders, along 
the Banks of the Rhine, rough russia, Russia, Poland, Sax- 
“ Silesian pe avaring and Fra: 


“ na book ‘which contains a great deal of useful informiation.”— 
«He enjoyed opportunities of seeing more than any writer 
Gacette. 


pea bohnaaa has hitherto been laid before the public."—Quarteriy 


Volumes I. Il. III. and IV. of this edition, | pe. Carne, Esq. Author of “ Letters from the 
comprising Waverley and Guy Mannering, are again reprinted, | — in 1 vol. post &vo. 


at that his work should have been received with respect, and rfi ‘ 
This volume displays a rich collection of | P°¥® al _pen of the anther of * Galachial.’ 
cession of richly coloured pictures in the magic lantern of inven- 
facts and observations in reference to the diseases of which it tion.”"—Literary Gazette. pi 


“* Dr. Gooch presents an interesting example of a man in feeble | finely descriptive of Cornwall, its manners, and c! 
» and analysing the | Literary Gazette. 


upon that city with whom we are acquainted.” — Literary | existence, than the Quarterly and Edinburgh in the four 
years of their memorable career. Thi 

“ His picture of St. Petersburgh contains the most copious and | nine principal articles, besides short notices on some thirty or 

detailed description of the gigantic edifices of this extraordinary forty of the most recent and remarkable a pk 2 


Dr. Doddridge’s Correspondence, &e. 
Just published Nee Bas Colburn and Richard Bentley, 


RIVATE  CORRESPON DENCE of DR. 
DODDRIDGR, illustrative of vasions Pertioniare in his 





By Mrs. CHARLES a, 
** We have no h in hi i "s ers hisherto eniase "phy eit , tis by ay 
J r ad interesting “seat ume. | raries, an etch of the Ecclesiastical oe 
ournal to our readers as a pleasing and interesting little vo! pao f ey gg hed tn oe s of ta Tien ® 
ness with elegance, is also worthy of epporbation- "Oriental | son, JOHN DODDRIDGE HUMP le on 2 vols. 8vo. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. with a Portrait. 


2. Tales of my ‘Tt By the Author of 
Blue Stocking Hall.” 3 vols. 


3. Private Memoirs of the Court of Louis 


th. 
a volume, besides an! Introduction and a is embellished | XVIII. By a Lady. 2 vols. 8vo. 
y C. b 


4. Stories of a Bride. By the Authoress of 


o “Mummy.” 3 vols. 


- Recollections of Travels in the East. B 
the East,” uniform 





Novels by Distinguished Writers. 


n Svo. 128. Just published, by Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New 
N ACCOUNT. of some of the most Im. — Street, London; and to be had at all respectable 
ortan culiar to ° 
. By RO OBER? GOOCH, M.D. D E V R E JU X. 
Contents.—The Peritoneal Fevers of Lying-in Women—the By the Author of « Smeal and the “ Disowned.”” 


3 
« The novel before us is truly a great work.”—Lilerary Gaxette. 


The New Forest, by the Author of “ Bram. 
By the Author of “ Al. 
Traits of Travel ; 3; or, Tales of Men and 


—A Disorder of Children commonly mistaken far Congestion of bletye House,” &. In3 


The King’s Page. 


reader, that the opinions to which we have alluded have been | mack’s Revisited.” 3 voli 


Cities. By the Author of “ Highways and Byways.” 3 vols. 


The Chelsea Pensioners, a Series of Tales, 


ssays in Dr. Gooch’s work which does not | by the Author of the “ Subaltern.” 3 vols. 


Contents.—The Gentle Recruit—a Day on Neutral Ground 


on the branch of medicine professed by our author since the time —Saratoga—Maida—a Pyrenean Adventure—the Rivals. 


Romances of Real Life, by the Authoress of 


* Hungarian Tales.” In 3 vols. 
Contents.—The Maid of Honour—The Bride of Zante-—The 


ethod of investigating dis- | Court at Tunbridge—The Soldier-Priest—The Princess’s Birth- 
ease has generally been supposed to bear a great resemblance to | Day—The Hindoo Mother—The Queen of May, dc. 


Tales of the Great St. Bernard. 3 vols, 
“* These tales are now generally understood to be from the 
oe. exhibit a suc- 


Stratton Hill; a Tale of the Civil Wars. 


ice of By the Author of “ Letters from the East," “ Tales of the West 
make themselves well acquainted with its contents.”—London of 


England,” &c. In 3 vols. 
“ A spirited and stirring memoir of a most exciti 


period, and 
aracters.”— 


Granby. 3d edition, in 3 vols. 
Tales of Passion, by ‘the Author of “ Gilbert 


medical writing to a work like that before us, in which the gra- Earle.” In 8 vols. post Bvo. Bis. 6d. 


Yesterday in Ireland. A Series of Tales, 


seem to be see borne out by the facts.”—-London Medical | by the Author of * To-day in Ireland.” In 3 vols. 


Sailors and Saints. By the Authors of the 


«« Naval Sketch Book.” 2d edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 





Price Six Shillings, 
HE Fo REIGN REVIEW, 
0. > 
The First Four Volumes of this very inte- 
resti: -— a popular Journal may be had complete, 2. Be. 


NVILLE, M. SD. F.R.S. F.L.S. M.R.S. &c. extra 


Sontant SO lack, k, Young, and Terns | 2, Tavistock Street, Co- 
vent Garden; Lowell, Great Marlbo- 


Time Barthés, and 
: it should find a place in every drawing-room in England.” — — Street; and ina Whiteaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria 
Atlas. 


“ The Foreign Review has done more in the two _ 
jour or five 
present number contains 


France, yo &c. , The selection of | articles is good, and 





cr It. will be read by —_ person who has either travelled in 
the visited by the doctor, or who is desirous of becom. 





Registrar to the College of Phy 





Coney’s Cathedrals, Part II. ya by special permission, 
to th 


This day is pebtiend, ie imperial folio, containing Four Plates, 
with Letter- Yo - in English, French, Italian, and 


German, Part 
NGRAVINGS of the most s maperb SPECI. 
ENS of the CATHEDRALS, HOTELS de VILLE, 
TOWN HALLS. and other Public Buildings of celebrity in 
France, Holland, *Germany, and Italy. The Drawings and En- 
party executed by Mr. John Coney, Ee accompanying de- 
scriptive Letter-press, by C. H. Tatham, Esq. 
is Part contains—1. Cathedral of Tew Hétel de Ville, 
russels—3. Palace of Justice, Rouen—4. Hotel de Ville, army Se 
sss of each Plate, 16 inches by 20 high. The work will be c 
pleted in 12 Parts, to be publ e 
of Prints, 1/. 3 and Proofs, on India ‘paper, ll. 158. each py 
London: Moon, Boys, — Som 0 Printsellers to the King, 
6, Pall M 
*,* ee of the above Ryne: may be seen on application 
Book o lier in the Kingdom. 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
For the Use of Gounmnaeers ¢ and French Masters. 
—— COM IQUES, tirées de Moliére, 


ard, Destouches, Picard, Duval, Casimir Delavigne, 


etc. etc. — des Notes, et les Retranchemens nécessaires pour 


rendre cet Ouvrage propre & la Jeunesse de l'un et autre Sexe. 
Printed for Simpkin and Marshall, London; ani Oliver and 






with them.”—Gl 
Printed ‘for Henry Colburn ‘and Richard Bentley, 
8, New Burlington Street. 


ing acq 





New bes published by Henry Colburn and Richard 
ley, 8, New Burlington Street. 
RAVELS in CHALDAA, including a 
Journey from Bussorah to Bagdad, Hillah, and Babylon, 
performed on 
Sites and Remains of Babel, Seleucia, and Ctesiphon. 
y CAPTAIN MIGNAN, 
Of the Slee East India Company’s Service. 
. In 1 vol. 8vo. with 25 Illustrations. 
2. Stories of Waterloo. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
3. The Borderers, a Tale. By the Author 
of the “ Spy,”’ the “ Pilot,” the “ Red Rover,” &c. In 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 
4, Epicharis, a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By 
the Author of ‘* Granby,” “ Herbert ee &c. As performed 
at the Theatre Royal — Lane. In 8vo 
early ready, 
5. Dr. Calamy’ : Historical Account of his 
own Life. 
6. Travels in Mexico, in 1826, 1827, and 
1828. By Lieut. R. W. H. Hardy, R.N. 1 vol. 8vo. with Plates. 
7. Four Years in Southern Africa. By Cow- 
per Rose, Esq. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
8. Correspondence and Diary of Raljh 





bad of all Booksellers. 


yd, Edinburgh; and to be 
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